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THE LATE SAMUEL P. LANGLEY 
THE RECENT FLIGHT OF HIS AERODROME, THAT LAY IDLE FOR ELEVEN YEARS, PROVES 
HIM TO BE THE BUILDER OF THE FIRST PRACTICAL FLYING MACHINE, ALTHOUGH HE DIED 
EIGHT YEARS BEFORE IT HAD A SUCCESSFUL FLIGHT [See “ The March of Events] 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


EGINNING with this summer 

we shall perform our daily 

tasks under a_ new political 

dispensation. For fifty years 

we have lived under conditions 
for which the Republican Party is responsi- 
ble, in so far as politics can affect the affairs 
of our daily life. It is true that during 
that time there were two Democratic ad- 
ministrations, but in neither of them did 
the party succeed in putting much Dem- 
ocratic doctrine into legislation. By the 
end of this summer, however, the Demo- 
cratic Party in all probability will have 
given its fulfilment of the three chief 
items of the programme upon which it took 
office — the reduction of the tariff, the 
reform of the currency, and the amend- 
ment of the Sherman Act. 

Since March 4, 1913, we have had a 
new administration, but we have been 
living chiefly under the old currency and 
business laws. The new régime really be- 
gins with this summer. This new régime, 
though it has been effected by the Dem- 
ocratic Party, is not necessarily confined 
to its administration. In the main it will 
last irrespective of the outcome of the 
next elections, for there is no popular 
vote that would support a return to the 
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old tariffs of the Dingley or Aldrich type 
or to the currency system (or lack of it) 
under which we have been living. The 
public unmistakably wanted the tariff re- 
duced and the Sherman Act amended, 
and it unmistakably needed a new cur- 
rency system. The new economic basis 
which has been given us in response to 
these needs and demands will endure. 

Yet the new régime does not begin under 
very auspicious circumstances. Business 
is dull all over the world, and this general 
condition affects our particular situation. 
Added to this we have a most unquiet and 
perplexing. neighbor whose constant dis- 
turbances distract our attention from our 
own affairs. And besides the slowing up 
that comes with all changes, there is a 
lack of confidence bred of failures under 
the old régime. 

So we shall begin doing business under 
the new order with the caution bred of 
dull times. We shall begin it also with 
confidence that on the whole the new con- 
ditions are a great improvement on those 
that preceded. Moreover, the crops show 
signs of a recurrent plenty which has many 
times before robbed the pessimists among 
us of an opportunity to enjoy their mis- 
fortunes. 
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SIR WILLIAM WILLCOCKS 


THE HINDIEH DAMS IN MESOPO- 
OF THE FLOODS OF 
ENGINEER TO THE 


See * The March of Events "'} 


THE ASSUAN DAM IN EGYPT AND OF 
THIS COUNTRY TO OBSERVE THE PROBLEM 


THE BUILDER OF 
HIS APPOINTMENT AS CONSULTING 


TAMIA, WHOSE VISIT TO 
THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER LED TO 
UNITED STATES RECLAMATION SERVICE 
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MR. PAUL M. WARBURG 
ONE OF THE PARTNERS IN KUHN, LOEB & COMPANY, OF NEW YORK, WHO WAS CHOSEN 
TO BE A MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD BECAUSE OF HIS UNUSUAL KNOWL- 
EDGE AND WIDE EXPERIENCE IN INTERNATIONAL BANKING, FOR WHICH THE NEW CURRENCY 
ACT MAKES ESPECIAL PROVISION 
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MR. F. W. THOMPSON 


OF THE MERCHANTS’ LOAN & TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO, WHO WAS ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF THE RECENTLY ORGANIZED FARM MORT xE KERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
[See ‘‘ The March of Events"’] 








MR. WILLIAM COOPER PROCTER 
WHO HAS DEVISED A SYSTEM OF SHARING PROFITS WITH HIS EMPLOYEES THAT HAS 
INCREASED THE EFFICIENCY OF HIS FACTORY AND ELIMINATED LABOR TROUBLES BETWEEN 
HIMSELF AND THE PEOPLE THAT WORK FOR HIM [See page 316] 
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THE LIMITS OF “DOLLAR HON- 
Roat 


ONGRESS has asked the Interstate 
6 Commerce Commission to investi- 
gate the affairs of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, presum- 
ably on the theory that it is more valuable 
to have all the facts as a basis for new 
legislation to prevent catastrophes in the 
railroad field in the future than to allow 
the Attorney-General to sue the officers of 
the road under existing law, if they have 
transgressed it, as a deterrent to such 
future catastrophes. Both methods can- 
not be followed, for the testimony of the 
officers of the road automatically grants 
them immunity. 

Congress has decided, then, to look over 
the situation and see what can be learned 
from it. The interesting thing, of course, 
both from the human point of view and 
from the financial point of view, is the 
dominating personality of the late J. 
Pierpont Morgan. 

Recently the Wall Street Journal printed 
the following chronology of the events that 
led up to the New Haven’s payment of 
$11,000,000 for the Westchester road, 
which, according to Mr. Mellen, was not 
worth more than half that amount: 


In 1907, J. P. Morgan was hailed as the 
savior of the United States, if not of the world, 
for in 1907 President Roosevelt and the bank- 
ing community had invited Mr. Morgan to 
stop the sharpest monetary panic the world 
had ever seen. 

Mr. Morgan replied that if he could have the 
aid of the United States Treasury and the 
codperation of all financial interests he would 
do his best. With Morgan and with nobody 
else everybody was willing to coéperate. 

Secretary of the Treasury Cortelyou swept 
into the waste basket a tableload of financial 
plans, and practically turned over the United 
States Treasury to Mr. Morgan. 

The assets of big corporations, banks, and 
trust companies, so far as they were not already 
in his hands, were generally surrendered to him. 

But the public soon forgets. In 1907, the 
prayer was to Morgan to save the country. 
In 1908 he was hailed as the hero of 1907. In 
1914, when he cannot reply, he is held to ac- 
countability for the greatest railroad disaster 
any section of the country has ever seen. 

Now let the facts come out. 
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In the beginning of 1907, Mr. Mellen was 
offered $27,000,000 of French money, at a 
comparatively low rate. Mr. Mellen said 
he did not want the millions; he had no use 
for them. Mr. Morgan said, as chairman of 
the New Haven finance committee, “Take 


‘all you can get.” 


And Mr. Mellen borrowed and continued 
borrowing early in 1907 until he had piled 
up more than $50,000,000. When the panic 
was sharpest the New Haven road was able 
to lend money to the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
the New York Central Railroad, and to stand 
behind the savings banks of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island and prevent any runs thereupon. 

Mr. Morgan also did other things, but was 
never called upon to report to the President 
or the public. 

He took $10,000,000 of money from the 
United States Steel Corporation, and “‘pegged”’ 
Steel common at 22, and this is probably the 
first time this statement ever appeared in print. - 
He distributed trust company millions to the 
weaker trust companies; money of the strong- 
est banks to the weaker banks, where neces- 
sary; provided money for the Stock Exchange 
and kept it from closing; saved the big banking 
house of Moore & Schley by getting Govern- 
ment permission to take over the Tennessee 
Coal & Iron shares into the treasury of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

Tennessee Coal & Iron was not, at that mo- 
ment, worth the money paid for it. But its 
purchase helped save the country. The Steei 
Corporation was able to do it, and in ten years 
the transaction was likely to prove profitable. 
It is doubtful if, even to-day, the Steel Cor- 
poration could dispose of this property at what 
it cost; but the world approved the transaction. 

Now, at that time, had Mr. Morgan or Mr. 
Mellen called the twenty-seven directors of the 
New Haven road together, and told what had 
been done with the New Haven treasury in 
arresting the panic, the directors might have 
summoned the stockholders and the then 
22,000 shareholders of the New Haven road 
might have gladly voted in approval of Mr. 
Morgan’s action with their treasury, whether 
it was pledged to the savings banks of Connecti- 
cut or Rhode Island, or lent to the Pennsylvania 
or New York Central, or whatever else was 
done with it. 

The only thing in Mr. Mellen’s testimony 
that shows what was really done is that dra- 
matic incident in the midst of the 1907 panic, 
when Mr. Mellen asked for a more extended 
report in respect to the disposition of the 
$11,000,000 in the purchase of the New York, 
Westchester & Boston. 
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Mr. Morgan, as was often his custom, shut 
off all discussion and inquiry. ‘‘Do you think 
you know more about how it ought to be 
drawn than Stetson does?” 

Mr. Stetson was Mr. Morgan’s confidential 
lawyer, and not the counselor of Mr. Mellen. 

The entry in the loan ledger of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. reads: “October 30, 1907, By cash from 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Co. (Special Account No. 2) in payment of 
loans made to the Millbrook Co., $11,155,000.” 

Everybody knows that the centre of the 
panic was around the Trust, Company of 
America, which had some Tennessee Coal & 
Iron loans, and was interested in the New York, 
Westchester & Boston. Had the Trust Com- 
pany of America gone down, no one can now 
tell what would have been the extent of that 
panic with other trust companies and banks 
in New York and throughout the world: The 
gold base of credit transactions never before 
had such a trial put upon it. 

Mr. Morgan relieved Oakleigh Thorne and 
his Trust Company of America. Part of the 
relief was in the purchase of the New York, 
Westchester & Boston for $11,000,000. Many 
New Haven directors have for some years be- 
lieved that in this was the New Haven’s contri- 
bution to the 1907 panic relief. 

The matter had been in negotiation for a long 
time; but the 1907 panic forced its conclusion 
for the public good. It is probable that but 
for the 1907 panic no such conclusion of the 
matter would ever have been reached. It was 
estimated at the time that $5,000,000 more 
would make the road a paying proposition. 
To-day it is probably the best built railroad 
in the United States, but its value depends upon 
the working out of large plans for the benefit of 
New England, in its connection with the Penn- 
sylvania system and the rest of the country. 


This chronology may not be minutely 
accurate, and the same facts have else- 
where been given very different interpreta- 
tion; but, accepting this bare outline as it 
is printed, it furnishes Congress and the 
public the basis for one or two important 
deductions. 

Mr. Morgan, under the laws as then ad- 
ministered and in accordance with the then 
customs of business, had acquired such an 
ascendancy in his field that the Govern- 
ment invoked his aid in stopping the panic. 
To stop the panic “he distributed trust 
company millions to the weaker trust com- 
panies; money of the strongest banks to 
the weaker banks, where necessary; pro- 


vided money for the Stock Exchange and 
kept it from closing; saved the big banking 
house of Moore & Schley by getting Govern- 
ment permission to take over the Tennes- 
see Coal & Iron shares into the treasury of 
the United States Steel Corporation;” 
and bought the Westchester road for the 
New Haven for $11,000,000. Here was 
an emergency, and a strong man met it in 
characteristic fashion. It was not his 
fault but the fault of the conditions which 
gave rise to the emergency that made it 
necessary for him to take any one’s money 
he could lay hands on to bolster up the 
weak places. It was much like comman- 
deering supplies in time of war. In this 
case, as usually in the conduct of war, there 
is a long accounting afterward. Every one 
wants to know what became of his partic- 
ular property; and methods which pass 
muster in the excitement of panic or war 
look less picturesque and proper under 
later dissection. 

These New Haven disclosures all point 
to one line of action. No good will come 
of abusing the late Mr. Morgan for his 
emergency tactics. The thing to do is to 
change the conditions so that no man will 
be called upon to do such things in any 
emergency of the future. 

The new Currency Act is one step in that 
direction. It creates a system by which 
panics can be stopped without such war 
measures as Mr. Morgan used; and if the 
Federal Reserve Board ever has to use 
extraordinary measures it must be re- 
membered that it is a governmental body 
and not a private individual against whom 
motives of private gain can be urged. The 
Federal Reserve Act means that no private 
citizen or a group of them will be called 
again to take the money of particular 
companies and throw it against the rising 
flood of panic. 

But it is easily possible to conceive of a 
man with the power, or even half the power, 
of the late Mr. Morgan, who would take 
war measures with other people’s money 
when there was no panic. There are 
plenty of instances of this. To name 
particular men is to becloud the issue with 
personalities. The way to prevent the 
recurrence of such things is to see how men 
acquire such power, and if it may not be 
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curtailed without losing the benefit of their 
ability. These men’s ability is, of course, 
the foundation of their: power, but they 
are able very greatly to enlarge the power 
by our present corporation laws and prac- 
tices — for which, incidentally, both our 
legislatures and the business world are 
responsible. 

It sometimes seems that a corporation 
is a scheme to invest a few men with power 
so that the attendant responsibility is 
beyond their ability to meet it. Certainly 
when a very strong character becomes the 
dominating director in a dozen or two cor- 
porations, especially if these corporations 
compete or deal with one another, he has 
become responsible for so much money and 
so many different and conflicting points of 
view that there is no possibility that he 
will be able minutely to live up to all his 
obligations. The best that he can do if he 
is conscientious is to have a general respon- 
sibility to the whole lot. The worst he 
can do, if he wishes to, is to wreck half a 
dozen of them for the benefit of the others 
or himself. It is true that the law pro- 
vides many safeguards against one-man 
domination; the first of these safeguards is 
the rest of the board of directors. It is 
likewise true that this safeguard is not 
very safe. As Mr. Mellen paints them, 
the other directors of the New Haven cut a 
rather sorry figure in their fear even to ask 
Mr. Morgan about money for which they 
were just as responsible as he was. All 
that was good and all that was bad in the 
New Haven belongs to Mr. Morgan, so 
Mr. Mellen says. The rest of the board 
of directors did not direct; and it must be 
remembered that the New Haven was not 
Mr. Morgan’s first interest — it was one of 
many that came second to his interest in 
his banking house. 

In the hands of the best men the power 
that comes from interlocking directorates 
cannot be used with strict accountability 
to all the interests concerned. In the 
hands of a bad man it can do infinite 
damage. And with such power a man 
merely needs to lack superhuman wisdom 
to be bad. The ordinary “dollar honesty” 
that suffices in the less complicated re- 
sponsibilities of ordinary life is not suffi- 
cient for the dominant plural director. 
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Very few corporations or corporation heads 
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ever fail in “dollar honesty.” The finan- 
cial world is probably ahead of all other 
parts of our national life in this simpler 
form of honesty: witness the exchange of 
millions of dollars’ worth of securities 
without loss on the Stock Exchange, safe- 
guarded only by little scribbled memoranda 
hardly intelligible to any one outside the 
stockbroking business. But “dollar hon- 
esty” will not take aman scatheless through 
the responsibilities with which our corpor- 
ate system artificially endows men. We 
have made possible places so great and so 
complicated that there are not men of 
enough wisdom and far-seeing morality to 
fillthem. And these positions give men of 
blunted sensibilities or vicious aims ter- 
rible opportunities for harm. 

Herein lies the real basis for the demand 
for the abolition of interlocking director- 
ates by law. There is a real need for the 
curtailment of power and responsibility 
unless we are able to produce an average 
run of strong men of business with greater 
ability, wisdom, and integrity than the 
late Mr. Morgan. 

I] 


In the conduct of business, the end of 
interlocking directorates would make two 
noteworthy changes. !t would take from 
the boards of directors of the larger cor- 
porations many of the dominating finan- 
cial figures and many of the dummy figures 
who are put on the boards to represent 
smaller financial institutions and to do as 
they are told by the more powerful direc- 
tors. In other more “evenly balanced 
boards the companies will lose men of ripe 
business experience, who, though their own 
particular affairs take most of their time, 
are still of great value in advising the com- 
pany in large matters of policy. In place 
of these losses, will almost inevitably 
come upon the boards the men who ac- 
tually carry on the business, whose every 
interest and endeavor is for the company’s 
prosperity. They will lack somewhat the 
wide experience of the abler of the present 
kind of directors. On the other hand, they 
will have more singleness of purpose and 
a more intimate knowledge of the business 
than is possible for the present directors 
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who have so many other concerns. Nor 
is there any reason to believe that a com- 
pany which builds up its strength and 
personnel from its own field cannot suc- 
ceed as well as one which borrows directing 
heads from the financial world. The 
Standard Oil Company, for example, has 
always been directed by “‘oil’”’ men. It has 
picked up its personnel from its own field 
and yet that has not set a limit to its size 
or its effectiveness. 

But whatever the loss or gain of effec- 
tiveness in honest business by the change 
to directors who are primarily interested in 
the concerns which they direct, there is no 
question that the change would greatly 
lessen the chance that unscrupulous men 
may get control of a company to “bleed” 
it or to ruin it for some ulterior purpose. 

Taken together, the reform of the cur- 
rency and the end of the system of inter- 
locking directorates should tend to bring 
us back to a simpler and more normal state 
of business, in which men will not be called 
upon for superhuman responsibilities and 
abused for failures to live up to them, and 
in which there will be greater singleness 
of purpose if not more wisdom in the con- 
duct of corporate affairs. 

_ It will mean the democratization of busi- 
ness. Our corporation laws, designed to 
concentrate power as a means to efficiency, 
produced an effect in business similar to 
the effect which the concentration of power 
has always produced in politics. It has 
showed immediate results, produced great 
characters, and finally given way to de- 
mocracy because the responsibilities of 
an oligarchy are too great for human 
nature. If we do not entirely like the way 
our business has been run, let us remem- 
ber that we created the conditions, and let 
us, without rancor, change the conditions so 
that we shall not again expect more of men 
than history shows they can accomplish. 


OUR INTEREST IN MEXICAN RE- 
FORMS 


E ARE getting to a place in our 
relations with Mexico where we 
must have an understanding of 


the conditions upon which permanent peace 
may be effected in that country. Until 
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recently many people believed that the old 
Mexican question, “After Diaz, What?” 
would have to be answered by another 
dictator. Inthe last six months, however, 
it has been growing increasingly evident 
by the course of the revolution that even 
another Diaz in his prime would not be 
able to maintain the old order. That 
order was based upon the complete sub- 
jugation of the peon class, At one time 
there was a very considerable population 
of small landowners in Mexico, but under 
the Diaz dictatorship they were in a large 
part dispossessed of their holdings and 
put back into a condition that bordered on 
slavery, so that the word “‘peon” changed 
its meaning from “farmer” to “serf.”” This 
was not accomplished without resistance, 
but the resistance was usually ineffective. 
There was no free press in Mexico. The 
people in one section knew little of the 
conditions elsewhere and, therefore, they 
lost the opportunity to make common 
cause of their complaints. Nevertheless, 
the practice of dispossession left a deep 
and sullen feeling of rebellion in a none too 
law-abiding people. 

So the Diaz Government settled the 
question of land titles in Mexico by dis- 
possessing the poor who had no accurate 
boundaries or means to hire surveyors and 
lawyers to get them, and sold the land for 
three or four cents an acre to a small 
number of government favorites who did 
have the money to establish legal titles. 

At the same time Mexico’s natural re- 
sources were opened to foreign capital, 
in large part American. The foreign 
companies were blackmailed for bribes and 
bothered with petty exactions, but they 
received concessions from the Mexican 
Government that were worth many times 
what they paid for them with the black- 
mail ‘to the officials thrown in. Those 
Mexicans who could understand what was 
going on felt that Diaz was giving the 
country away in order to get it developed, 
and that on such a basis the more Mexico 
prospered the poorer the Mexicans would 
be. The better informed Mexicans feared 
the “‘gringoes” and hated theirown Govern- 
ment. The peons hated the Government 
and the rich landowners, whether “gringo’’ 
or Mexican. Besides, they felt what 
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might be called a racial antipathy to the 
Americans in particular. 

Nevertheless, it was the Americans who 
were the indirect cause of the present 
revolution. The more of them there were 
in Mexico the less they acquiesced in the 
scheme of government by bribery. Amer- 
ican mines and ranches did not practice 
peonage. They usually paid their laborers 
in money, and the effect of this practice 
was to stimulate the protest against 
Mexican methods. Moreover, the Amer- 
ican border has always been a convenient 
place from which to start revolutions in 
Mexico. Out of these conditions arose the 
armed protest against the old régime in 
Mexico, a protest so universal, particularly 
in the northern states, that its permanent 
suppression under the old order is not 
possible. This is the reason that any plan 
which we make for the permanent peace 
of Mexico must take into account the 
abolition of peonage, some method of dis- 
tributing the land, and a fair and honest 
policy toward foreign capital. Unless 
our plan takes these things into account it 
is bound to fail, for even our Army, though 
it is sufficiently large to conquer any or- 
ganized resistance in Mexico, could hardly 
be maintained there to perpetuate slavery 
and corruption. 

Either, then, we must help Mexico plan 
and carry out the necessary reforms, or else 
wash our hands of the whole problem, a 
course that is prohibited both by proximity 
and by the Monroe Doctrine. 





SIR WILLIAM WILLCOCKS’S PLAN 
FOR THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


IR WILLIAM WILLCOCKS, the 

distinguished British engineer who 

built the Assuan Dam across the 
Nile and who is at work upon the control 
of the Euphrates and Tigris rivers in 
Mesopotamia, has recently made a trip 
along the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries. His comments upon what we are 
doing with our great river are exceedingly 
frank and helpful, for they are the com- 
ments of a master of river control who has 
no ax to grind and no particular project 
of rectification to further. 
His advice is that we begin at the bottom 
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and work up, that we build the levees on 
the lower reaches of the river so strong that 
they can stand any possible strain. When 
this is done we can work gradually up the 
river, strengiening the levees as we go so 
that as more and more of the river course 
is confined the resulting strain will not 
cause such breaks as,occur now. In time 
this policy will give us a well mastered 
river from the Gulf to Cairo. But such a 
policy will take time. Sir William criti- 
cises the hurry and lack of plan of our 
levee work in this way: 

“The general scheme of your endeavors 
to control the Mississippi seems to have 
been characterized from the start by the 
conviction that a river can. be put into 
close confinement along its entire length 
straightaway. 

“Such confinement you produce by build- 
ing embankments, levees as you call them. 
Having begun at the bottom you should 
have worked slowly up, taking one bank 
at a time as the ancients did, carefully 
seeing to it that every mile of levee lower 
down was up to its full height before you 
built a mile of levee higher up the river. 

“Instead, you have allowed the levees 
to be put up quite irregularly, and as each 
upper levee has been erected floods have 
worried those down below. 

“You have consoled yourselves by say- 
ing that they had 200 breaches in 1882 
and 10 in 1912; but the 200 breaches in 
1882, with a little depth of water on the 
insignificant levees, did less damage than 
the 10 breaches in 1912, with the great 
depth of water against your much higher 
present levees.” 

As a part of the levee programme Sir 
William Willcocks proposed using 3,000,000 
acres of the St. Francis Basin in north- 
eastern Arkansas as an overflow reservoir, a 
kind of safety valve if the pressure of the 
river should ever become too great for the 
levees. However, he thinks that in time 
this reservoir might be permanently re- 
claimed, for “as the properly managed 
river widened its own channel in the lower 
reaches, it would leave continually lessen- 
ing volumes of water to be cared for in the 
St. Francis basin.” 

With the outline of the solution of this 
greatest natural problemof ours, the master 
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of the Nile has also pointed out our chief 
difficulty in following such a plan. As he 
told an audience in Pittsburg: 

“Here are you, all of you honorable men, 
but looking on Uncle Sam as lawful prey. 
You would not rob one another, you would 
not permit robbery of yourselves if you 
could help it, but in a sense you are all will- 
ing to dip your hands into the national 
pork barrel unfairly for the benefit of 
your individual locality.” 

We are very careful that each locality 
gets its share, and careless of the total re- 
sult. As the English engineer points out, 
the opposite is the course of success: 

“You must think of the whole, not of 
every individual, if you wish to succeed on 
the Mississippi. Nature’s rule is: Care- 
less of the single life, careful of the type. 
If you are careful of the single life and 
careless of the type you will fail where 
Nature succeeds.”’ 

What we need especially is less solici- 
tude for the expenditure of money in par- 
ticular places and more solicitude for the 
comprehensive control of the river ir- 
respective of the localities in which the 
money is spent. 


THE IRONY OF “LANGLEY’S FOLLY” 


N THURSDAY, May 28, 1914, the 
{> first successful aéroplane in the 
world made its first successful 
flight. Ever since the winter of 1902 it 
has lain half repaired in the store-rooms of 
the Smithsonian Institution at Washing- 
ton, waiting for some one to take it out and 
fly in it. It was ready to fly when the 
Wright brothers were experimenting with 
gliders and Mr. Glenn H. Curtiss was still 
manufacturing motorcycles. 

The same kind of perverse and spiteful 
fate that let Captain Scott perish in his 
trip to the Pole that had already been dis- 
covered, let Professor Samuel P. Langley 
die with his flying machine perfected 
but still unflown. 

As far back as 1891 his experiments 
proved to him that it was possible to con- 
struct flying machines. Five years later 
he had a small model machine that flew 
half a mile. In 1898, as president of the 
Smithsonian, the Government’s great sci- 
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entific institution, he received $50,000 
from Congress to make a machine that 
would carry a man in the air. In the 
fall of 1903 he and Mr. Charles M. Manly, 
who assisted in making the machine, had 
it perfected and loaded upon a specially 
constructed houseboat on the Potomac 
River. It was to start from the roof of 
the houseboat and fly over the water. 
After many vexatious delays Mr. Manly 
finally made the attempt. A guy rope 
caught as the machine started, its nose 
turned downward, and within fifty yards 
of the houseboat the aérodrome disap- 
peared under the water. 

Professor Langley had it fished out of 
the river and repaired. To show immediate 
results if possible, in order to get another 
appropriation, a second trial was made in 
December, 1903. Again the starting de- 
vice was faulty and the machine went into 
the river. Mr. Maniy was rescued, more 
dead than alive, but still convinced, with 
his chief, that if they could ever get the 
machine launched into the air without 
mishap it would fly. 

But there was no more money with 
which to get it started, and Professor 
Langley’s death in 1906 stopped all interest 
in “Langley’s Folly” until this year. 

The Wrights had the benefit of Lang- 
ley’s calculations, and Dr. Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell drew from them the inspiration 
for his aérial experiment station at Ham- 
mondsport, but the great inventor did not 
live even to see other men’s machines fly. 

When, at last, after its eleven years of 
oblivion, during which flying machines 
have become common, “Langley’s Folly” 
was fitted with pontoons for starting and 
manned with an experienced aviator, it 
rose from the water and sailed through 
the air with all the steadiness and success 
that would have given its creator the 
credit of the most extraordinary invention 
of the age. 

It takes nothing from the credit of the 
Wrights’ achievement that we know now 
that Langley succeeded — any more than 
it takes from Amundsen’s credit to know 
that Scott, too, reached the Pole; but it is 
a curious fate that gives a man the faith 
and courage of great accomplishment only 
to rob him of their just reward. 
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A GREEN GOVERNMENT IN 
IRELAND 


FTER many generations of per- 
A sistent agitation, Ireland has 

obtained Home Rule. The House 
of Commons has passed the bill three times, 
so that it becomes law without the neces- 
sity of the approval of the House of Lords. 
Indeed, it was to enable the Home Rule 
bill to pass that the House of Lords was 
shorn of its power. 

It is a very different Ireland that finally 
gets Home Rule from the Ireland that first 
demanded it. It was a poverty-stricken 
and ill-governed land that asked the right 
to: govern itself. When the request is 
finally granted it is a prosperous and well 
governed country. Sir Horace Plunkett’s 
programme of breaking up the big estates 
and dividing the land has borne fruit. 
The Irish no longer emigrate to escape 
starvation. There is a chance for all at 
home and most of them stay to try their 
fortune there. Even some who formerly 
emigrated are going back. It is, therefore, 
under auspicious circumstances that the 
new government is launched. The only 
thorn in its side is the irreconcilable coven- 
anters of Ulster, who will bear much the 
same relation to the rest of Ireland that the 
Irish have to England. 

The effect of the Home Rule bill on Eng- 
land will be almost as great as its effect 
upon Ireland. The Liberal Government’s 
majority, and, therefore, its ability to carry 
forward Mr. Lloyd George’s programme of 
social reform, has been made possible by 
the adherence of Irish members’ votes, 
held by the Liberal Party’s sponsorship of 
Home Rule. The passage of that bill re- 
duces the Irish members of Parliament 
from 103 to 42, and that correspond- 
ingly reduces the Liberal majority. More- 
over, it ends the unfortunate condition in 
which the Irish members, caring little for 
anything but Home Rule, could barter 
their support of any other measures for 
support of their one pet bill. The elimina- 
tion of the irreconcilable Irish ought to be 
a great boon to English politics in general. 
Curiously enough, it is of particular parti- 
zan advantage to the Conservatives who 
have bitterly opposed it. 
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To appease Ulster, Prime Minister As- 
quith promises certain concessions in a 
supplementary measure to be passed after 
the Home Rule bill, and whether these 
are satisfactory or not Ulster has practi- 
cally no alternative but to accept them, 
for its threat of armed resistance, if it did 
not stop the passage of the bill, can hardly 
be expected to force its repeal or prevent 
its enforcement. 

Both for Ireland and for England Home 
Rule ought to be beneficial. It will allow 
each to attend to its own affairs, a privilege 
which neither has enjoyed recently. And 
even Ulster is not in danger of much ad- 
verse discrimination. The Home Rule 
bill does not give the new Irish parliament 
the power to restrict religious liberty, and 
it would be inconceivable folly for the new 
government to maltreat the Protestant 
counties in any way and by so doing prove 
the case of the chief enemies of Home Rule. 


THE HOUSE IN THE MIDDLE OF 
TOWN 


. “HE other day a letter came to the 
Wor _p’s Work telling how a group 
of fifty people in a small country 

village in New England had subscribed 

$2,500 with which to purchase a colonial 
house in the centre of the town to be used 
as acommunity gathering place. _Inciden- 
tally the letter asked for information about 
the incorporation and the proper rules of 
organization for such a project. It is prob- 
able that some by-laws will be better for 
the organization than others, but if the 
truth were known it does not matter very 
much what rules they make, for this com- 

munity has already shown that it has a 

neighborly spirit and a town consciousness 

that relegates such unimportant details 
as rules of organization and codes of by- 
laws to their proper place. 

It is one of the most cheerful signs of the 
times that cities, towns, counties, and small 
country communities are developing within 
themselves a sense of neighborliness and a 
local pride. This spirit has many ways of 
expressing itself, not the least effective 
of which is “the purchase of a colonial 
house in the middle of the town to be used 
as a community gathering place.” 
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AN INTERSTATE AGRICULTURAL 


CONGRESS 


WO years ago St. Joseph, Mo., 
awoke to its responsibilities as the 
urban centre of the rich agricul- 

tural region that lies around the point 
where the boundaries of Missouri, lowa, 
Kansas, and Nebraska converge. Its lead- 
ing men organized the Interstate Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Congress, which 
brought together 3,665 representative 
farmers from that region, most of the busi- 
ness men of St. Joseph, and such experts 
in the various problems of country life as 
Mr. W. C. Brown, former president of the 
New York Central Railroad, President H. 
J. Waters, of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, and Dr. L. L. Lumsden, of the 
United States Public Health Service, for 
three days of conferences and ‘“‘get ac- 
quainted”’ meetings. One result of the 
congress was that one thousand farrners 
pledged a dollar apiece for prizes for the 
best corn at acorn showthis year. Another 
result was that town and country were 
drawn together in a new spirit of friend- 
liness and mutual helpfulness. 

Now the men who managed that meet- 
ing announce that the second congress will 
be held at St. Joseph for four days in the 
early part of next December. The plans 
this year have been enlarged from the 
series of addresses that were the whole 
programme last year to include exhibits 
from the agricultural colleges of the four 
states, a horticultural exhibit, and a corn- 
growing contest. The discussions will 
include improved methods in the building 
and maintenance of roads, in the manage- 
ment of rural schools, and in the work of 
rural Sunday schools. 

The especial distinction of the first con- 
gress was its success in attracting the 
farmers themselves — by the thousand — 
to participate in its discussions. The 
purpose of this second congress is to per- 
petuate that interest and to found, if pos- 
sible, an informal institution that will 
yearly renew the bond of sympathy be- 
tween the city and the country and yearly 
refresh the farmers’ ideas upon the best 
methods of carrying on their fundamental 
industry prosperously and contentedly. 
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A COMMON-SENSE CALABOOSE 
IN DULUTH 


ULUTH, Minn., at the instance of 
1) the Commercial Club, has estab- 

lished a work farm as a substitute 
for a jail for petty offenders who are not 
habitual criminals. When a drunken lum- 
berjack or miner or railroad “‘section 
hand” is sentenced to ten or twenty days 
of confinement, he is sent to this farm 
of one thousand acres, a few miles 
from the city, ta do his “hard labor.” 
The “farm” is mostly second-growth tim- 
ber land. A part of it has been cleared, 
and here rude temporary buildings have 
been erected. In the midst of a great pile 
of logs stands a portable sawmill. The 
workmen are the petty offenders; the 
foremen are unarmed guards. The men 
are at the sort of work they are used to, in 
the fresh air. They are under restraint; 
the law has laid its hand on their shoulders 
and is reminding them that Society can 
enforce its ordinances. But the lesson is 
taught in a temper of firm admonition, not 
in a vengeful temper nor by a senseless 
period of stagnation in an iron cage. It is 
all the more likely to be effective for that. 


THE LABORER’S CAR 


R. HENRY FORD, whose genius 
M for standardization has made the 
“everyman’s”’ car possible, and 
Mr. Thomas A. Edison, whose many inven- 
tions have made modern life possible, have 
become partners in a scheme to put an 
electric automobile within the means of 
the multitude in the city. 
Perhaps it would be foolish to prophesy 
a day when the city laborer will go to his 
work in an electric and when a line of their 
cars will stand in front of every building 
under construction, and yet it is no more 
difficult to picture such a condition now 
—particularly if the widespread develop- 
ment of central electrical power stations 
in the cities continues as it promises to do— 
than it was ten years ago to picture mil- 
lions of the men who served our funny 
papers as butts and incidentally tilled the 
soil using gasolene automobiles as a matter 
of course part of their daily existence. 
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THE UNIONS AND THE SHER- 
MAN ACT 


Sie time ago a department store 


in one of our large cities bought 

some goods from a manufacturer 
who was at odds with the local union. A 
walking delegate went to the manager of 
the store and told him not to buy from 
that manufacturer. The store manager 
replied that he was not concerned in the 
union’s fight and that, as he could serve his 
public best by buying from the non-union 
manufacturer, he would continue to do so. 

The next day a woman came into the 
store and ordered a large ice chest to be 
delivered C. O. D. on the top floor of an 
apartment, that had no elevator, four or 
five miles from the store. When the ice 
box was finally in place the woman told 
the deliverymen from the store that she 
did not want it because she had learned 
that the store dealt with manufacturers 
who were “unfair” to labor. The next 
day a similar thing happened, and again 
the day after. Such annoyance finally 
became so common that the manager of 
the store notified the offending manu- 
facturer that he would no longer deal with 
him. Then all went well again —- except 
that the public got a poorer article made in 
a union shop for the price it used to pay 
for the better article. 

In a certain small town the school au- 
thorities had decided upon a set of readers 
for the schools, their judgment being 
based entirely upon the educational merits 
of the books and upon the price. When 
the purchase was about to be made some 
of the members of the town council who 
were members of unions were told that 
these books were not made entirely in a 
union shop. The members of the council 
(the body that pays the school bills) 
suggested that another set of books, the 
product of entirely union shops, be sub- 
stituted. The school authorities made 
the change and all went well — except 
that the children of the town were taught 
from inferior books. 

A company that employs non-union 
men in the manufacture of building ma- 
terials sold a large part of its product in 
a large city near its plant. The unions 
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of the building trades refused to allow 
their members to work on buildings where 
the materials came from this company. 
The unions were very strong and the 
company was driven out of that field - 
in other words competition was reduced 
by the elimination of one competitor. 
Unions have gone so far as to send a 
notice to the manufacturing customers 
of a business concern that no union mem- 
bers would do any work on materials 
coming from the non-union house. 

Thousands of incidents like this have 
happened, hampering free and unrestricted 
competition to the public detriment by 
union conspiracies to cripple the business 
of non-union manufacturers. Such prac- 
tices by a manufacturer aimed to secure a 
monopoly for his wares are indictable under 
the Sherman Act. It is probable that the 
courts would hold the unions guilty, also. 
This is why the American Federation of La- 
bor asked Congress to exempt labor unions 
from the provisions of the Sherman Act. 
Mr. Gompers’s testimony seems to show 
that he bases his demand not upon any 
theory of law, or equity, but upon the 
desire of the unions to be free to wage 
their battles, untrammeled by any rules of 
warfare or any regard for the public good. 
It is a foolish thing for the labor leaders 
thus to take their cause outside the law 
and make of themselves a special interest. 
In the long run it must be disastrous to 
the unions, for the public is tolerant of 
special interests only when they are not 
very much in evidence. 

On the other hand, the unions’ desire 
to fight without regard to the rules of 
industrial warfare, or to the law of the 
land, is easily understood. Many and 
many a time their opponents have fought 
in barbarous fashion. The first thing for 
employers to do who wish to see labor 
disputes prevented or settled in a civilized 
way is to exert their utmost influence not 
only to have their dealings fair but to 
make other employers fair also, for the 
misdeeds of any employer are likely to 
affect all other employers that are en- 
gaged in the same industry. 

It is not enough to keep the unions 
within the Sherman Act. That is neces- 
sary. But along with it should go the 
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elimination of the special provocation 
that sometimes seems to justify them in 
wishing to fight outside the law. 








WELFARE WORK AND PATER- 
NALISM 


P “HE Colorado Fuel & Iron Company 
has for years carried on welfare 
work for its employees. It has 

hospitals, model houses, reading rooms; 

it encourages gardens, etc. It spent a 

good deal of money and honest effort in 

trying to uplift its employees. At the end 
of it all it was plunged in a bloody war with 
the people it was trying to help. This 
is an aggravated but not an isolated ex- 
ample of apparent ingratitude. Such 
things are happening all over the country, 
especially where industry has suddenly 
sprung up in sparsely settled communi- 
ties. In many of the cotton mill towns in 
the South, for example, the mill owners 
are doing welfare work with the best in- 
tentions, and with every likelihood that it 
will not save them from ultimate trouble. 

The reason is that in the long run men 
wish to be the judges of their own condi- 
tions. It is human nature to dislike a 
despotism even when it is a benevolent 
despotism. Moreover, a company that 
indulges in welfare work, and especially 
if it advertises its welfare work, is subject 
to the charge of hypocrisy if its wages or 
rules of employment arouse the antagon- 
ism of its workers. “They pay us low 
wages and give us back a part of the saving 
in reading rooms. I’d rather have the 
money and provide my own reading.” 
Such is the argument of the workers. It 
is based on the fundamental desire for 
independence. It is not the spirit of this 
country for men to like being told how to 
live, what to read, etc., and consequently 
much of the uplifting welfare work that is 
done, though it may improve the standards 
of the workers, does not improve their 
relations with their employers. 

On the other hand, there is a kind of 
welfare work that is not despotic, dicta- 
torial, or condescending. There are places 
where employees run their own welfare 
work and feel no loss of independence. 
Any company with money can furnish 
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the appliances, but it takes human sym- 
pathy and wisdom to make them work. 
In Colorado the welfare work produced 
neither prosperity nor contentment. It 
was offered as a palliative to conditions 
that were fraught with possibilities of 
trouble. The point of the whole matter is 
that permanent peace is hard to build on 
a basis of paternalism, and if an industry 
feels that it must have foreign labor 
that is easily led under a paternal despot- 
ism, it is always taking the risk that it 
will be just as easily led out of it again. 


CRITICISM AND LACK OF CON- 
FIDENCE 


Patol c VANDERLIP, of the 





National City Bank of New York, 

the largest bank in the country, 
attributes the diseases of the body politic 
to a hysteria of criticism. This is a 
very common saying in financial centres. 
Undoubtedly there is much criticism 
which is unfounded and, therefore, harm- 
ful; but Mr. Vanderlip has confused his 
causes and results. The cause of our 
trouble is not hysterical criticism. That 
is one of the evil results of mismanagement 
in high places. 

Let us look at the railroad field, for 
the school of thinkers who follow Mr. 
Vanderlip in his “let us alone” doctrine 
cite the railroads as their pet example. 

What are the facts in the railroad sit- 
uation? The roads need new capital, 
and it is hard for them to get it. The 
investing public has heard so much criti- 
cism of the railroads that it is loath to 
lend. Moreover, expenses are up and 
revenues down, and altogether the roads 
need sympathy, freight, and money. I[n- 
stead, they get abuse, and legislation, 
which the “let us alone” doctrinaires 
feel is heaped upon them out of pure mean- 
ness by the press and-for personal popu- 
larity by the politicians. 

But the truth is that two years ago the 
railroads were in a fair way to become 
popular. They had in large measure 
ceased tocorrupt legislatures, and the popu- 
lar wrath on that score had subsided and 
the public’s interest in freight rates seemed 
pretty well protected by various commis- 
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sions. Into this calm came the failure of 
the ’Frisco, followed by the Rock Island 
scandal, and the collapse of the New 
Haven property and the remarkable testi- 
mony of its forr .er president. The public 
that patronized these roads and invested 
in their securities would be more than 
human if it did not criticise, and it is not 
surprising that there should be hysterical 
comment upon such hysterical finance. 
The cause of the evils in the body politic 
lies much farther back than the present 
criticisms. They are but one of the results. 
Perhaps much of the criticism does no 
good, but on the other hand to pass such 
a series Of events without protest or com- 
ment would seem to acquiesce in a state of 
affairs which even the most enthusiastic 
devotee of the ‘“‘let us alone” doctrine 
can hardly approve. 








EVANGELICAL GOVERNMENT 


T IS an old saying that the Church at 
| home would die if it were not for the 

stimulation of foreign missions. The 
same kind of result from evangelical 
efforts can be traced in our other activities 
as well as in the Church. The evangelical 
branch of our Government is the Army. 
Most Americans have never seen 5,000 
regular soldiers together. They see little 
of the Army and think little of it, except 
in times like these, and even now it is 
thought of in the old way as only a de- 
structive force. In truth, however, it is 
a very different thing. It has the power 
of destruction which the old time armies 
had — and has it greatly improved — but 
it has also a new spirit. It is a constructive 
force and from its missionary work afield 
come not only advantages to the people 
with whom it is in contact but far greater 
advantages to the people at home. 

For generations the population of the 
Southern States suffered from hookworm. 
The Army also found hookworm in Porto 
Rico. In curing the Porto Ricans the 
medical officers pointed the way to the 
relief of the people at home. For gener- 
ations our gulf coast ports were yellow 
fever ports. What the Army did in Cuba 
drove yellow fever from our shores. Inthe 
Philippines the inmates of Bilibid prison 
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were put on a parole system. Now there 
are prisoners in many states in the Union 
under similar humane treatment. 

The Army is a pioneer in the progress 
of sanitation and humanitarianism, and 
if our overseas expeditions have cost us 
dear in men and money they have saved 
us many more lives and much more money 
in the knowledge that we have gained. For 
every soldier shot in foreign service we 
have saved perhaps a hundred citizens’ 
lives at home, and for every dollar spent 
abroad the Southern States alone have 
saved many to match it. 


RURAL NEGRO SEGREGATION 


N PRACTICALLY all cities in this 
country in which there is a large Negro 
population, that population is segre- 
gated into districts. In some of the 
Southern cities the practice of segregation 
is clothed with a legal aspect. Whether 
or nc* the segregation ordinances are con- 
stitutional or wise in theory they are 
merely the recognition of an existing con- 
dition and it is certain that ordinances 
against segregation could not be effective. 

As a logical development of city segrega- 
tion comes the suggestion of rural segrega- 
tion. There are, however, such differences 
between the city and the country that it 
does not necessarily follow that rural 
segregation is wise even if city segregation 
is an accepted fact. 

Without segregation in the city the two 
races are thrown into too intimate prox- 
imity. This is not true in the country. 

Even with segregation in the city the 
example of the whites is not lost upon 
the Negroes. Under rural segregation, it 
would to a large extent be lost. 

In the cities in which Negroes live in 
quarters of their own, the Negroes get the 
benefit of the communities’ efforts on street 
maintenance, sanitation, police, water, 
sewage, health inspection, etc. In the 
country the Negro districts would be left 
to their own devices and except in a few 
cases they would in all probability degener- 
ate into districts of poverty and disease, 
if not of crime. As evidence against such 
a supposition is the model Negro commun- 
ity of Mound Bayou, Miss. As evidence 
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in favor of it are the hundreds of almost 
purely Negro rural communities in the 
black belt of Alabama and Mississippi 
which have sunk to a very low level. 

For their own sake, therefore, it does not 
seem wise for the white people of any state 
to drive the Negroes into purely Negro 
communities and to have the state dotted 
with backward, unenlightened, and un- 
progressive communities. Segregating the 
sanitary, the economic, and the intellectual 
handicaps under which the Negro suffers 
so that they may be intensified is not the 
way to add to the permanent prosperity 
of any commonwealth, for the permanent 
prosperity of any community must be 
measured by the use of all its resources, 
both human and natural. 


PISGAH A NATIONAL FOREST 


HE sale of the late George W. 

Vanderbilt’s Pisgah Forest — 

86,700 acres of properly cared for 
mountain slopes—to the Government 
calls attention to the establishment of 
National Forests in the East which has 
been proceeding so quietly that few people 
realized that it was going on at all. 

As explained elsewhere in this number 
of the magazine by Mr. William L. Hall, 
the assistant forester in charge of the pur- 
chases of land for these Forests, about a 
million acres of the most beautiful and 
valuable hardwood forests in this country 
have been acquired by the Government, 
primarily for the protection of the head- 
waters of navigable streams. Such _pro- 
tection implies the guarding of the Forests 
from fire and the proper cutting of the 
grown timber — practically the encourage- 
ment of a permanent lumber industry in 
the mountains which in turn will furnish 
a source of profit that will do much to 
make conditions of good living possible for 
many of the inhabitants. Besides this 
the advent of the Forest Service in the 
Appalachians means the opening of trails 
and roads into a vacation country of even 
greater beauty and extent than the moun- 
tains of New England and New York. 

As National Forests this country is just 
as open to the public for recreation as any 
National Park,the only difference being that 
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National Forests are patrolled by rangers 
who belong properly to such work whereas 
National Parks are in the hands of the 
soldiers who might, with better results 
for the Army, the Forests, and the public, 
be on other duty. 

It is particularly fitting that the Govern- 
ment should own Pisgah Forest, for it was 
the first large tract of forest land in the 
United States to be scientifically handled. 
From work on the Pisgah range Mr. Gif- 
ford Pinchot, the creator of the Forest 
Service, and many other members of its 
force went into the Government’s service. 
Pisgah pointed the way to a national for- 
estry policy which very fittingly now 
guarantees the permanent maintenance 
of this early example. 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF READERS 


OT long ago a man from Chicago 

and a man from New York and a 

man from a small town in Ohio 

were discussing the ever present Mexican 
question. At the beginning of the con- 
versation the two city men had all the 
best of the conversation. At the end the 
townsman had the field to himself. He 
silenced them with superior information. 
The Chicagoan admitted it and set about 
finding out why. None of them had been 
to Mexico. The New Yorker knew a man 
who had lived there. Neither of the others 
knew any one who knew Mexico. Both 
city men read a paper or two in the morn- 
ing and at least two in the afternoon as 
they rode back and forth to work. The 
town man lived within a few minutes of 
his work and read one paper only, but he 
had no journey’s end to interrupt that 
reading. The two city men looked over 
fifteen or twenty magazines at home or 
at their clubs, read the titles of the articles, 
looked at the pictures, or read excerpts 
here and there, and once in a while read 
articles through, especially when traveling. 
The townsman subscribed to three mag- 
azines. He had time to read them and he 
did read them so that he remembered 
what was in them. Moreover, he under- 
stood that a magazine gives a taste of a 
subject which if the reader likes he should 
follow into the more extended form of 
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books. The countryman had _ become 
interested in Mexico in his paper, the 
Cleveland Leader, had that. interest stim- 
ulated by one of his magazines, the Metro- 
politan, and then he had bought, read, and 
digested three books, Flandrau’s “Viva 
Mexico,”’ Fyfe’s ‘“The Real Mexico,”’ and 
De Lara’s “Mexican People.” When he 
had finished these he knew infinitely more 
about Mexico than his two companions, 
and more than most of the rest of the 
people in the United States. 

There are plenty of other papers and 
magazines that would have served as well 
as the Cleveland Leader and the Metro- 
politan, and other books that would have 
done as well as the ones the country dweller 
chose. It was not so much his choice of 
sources of information as his habit of 
acquiring it that gave him such an advan- 
tage over his companions. And until the 


situation was thoroughly analyzed they 
were quite sure that in New York and 
Chicago they were much closer in touch 
with information, better informed, and 
more up to date than any one could be who 


lived in a little town in Ohio. 


NEW FACTS ABOUT SHAKESPEARE 


WO Americans, Dr. Charles Wil- 
liam Wallace and his wife, have 
done more than any one of recent 

years to find out the facts of Shakespeare’s 
life. In the years of patient industry in 
which they have examined 3,000,000 orig- 
inal documents they have found much 
which has revealed him as a man of means 
and of eminent fame in his own day. He 
is named in the lease of the Globe Theatre 
as a “‘gentleman;” in one document he is 
mentioned in a way that seems to indicate 
that he was the best-known of the partners 
in the Globe, “William Shakespeare and 
others.” Other papers prove that he 
lodged in London with a Huguenot family 
and that he used his powers of persuasion 
to settle one of their family quarrels that 
got into the courts. Still other documents 
determine explicitly the site of his Globe 
Theatre — not, by the way, the site that 
has commonly been accepted. 

Dr. Wallace and his wife are performing 
a high service, for every authenticated 
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record of Shakespeare adds one more 
touch to a picture of the world’s greatest 
poet whose character and personality have 
hitherto been reconstructed from the un- 
certainties of an untrustworthy tradition. 


THE BOY SCOUTS AFTER FOUR 
YEARS 


HE Boy Scout movement has en- 

listed more than three hundred 

thousand boys in the four years 
since it was launched in this countrv. 
Every one of these boys has been inter- 
ested at ‘the dangerous age” of adolescence 
and has been drawn out of doors and into 
the most wholesome kinds of upbuilding 
recreation. They become _ practically 
“eangs,”’ but gangs under the direction 
of grown men who utilize the boys’ instinct 
for adventure to turn their energy into 
useful or instructive paths. They learn 
to be trustworthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, 
courteous, kind, obedient, cheerful, thrifty, 
brave, clean, and reverent — for these are 
the twelve statutes of the Scout Law. 

The boys take to it because it is all good 
fun. They learn to do themselves the 
things they have read about and admired 
in story books — to cook a piece of meat 
and a couple of potatoes in the open with- 
out ordinary utensils, to swim at least fifty 
vards, to know the points of the compass 
and how to find their way in the woods by 
the moss on the trees, how to resuscitate 
a drowning man, what to do for a snake- 
bite, and dozens of other things useful 
or interesting. Because they do these 
things in companies, they learn to be 
square with their companions and to do 
team-work. And, at home or away from 
it, they must “do one good turn a day.” 

Here are some of the good turns they 
did last year: Five hundred and forty- 
eight Boy Scouts from nearby cities helped 
the veterans at the Reunion at Gettys- 
burg — acting as guides, erecting tents, 
running errands, and helping to care for 
the sick; Boy Scouts helped to carry 
household goods of flood sufferers in Ohio 
to high ground, and in many cities thev 
collected funds for the relief of victims of 
the floods; Scouts have helped in “clean 
up” campaigns in Harrisburg, Pa., Buffalo 
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and: Yonkers, N. Y., Richmond, Va., and 
other cities; they have aided in extermin- 
ating flies and mosquitoes in many com- 
munities; they made it possible for seventy 
blind people to hear Admiral Peary lecture 
in New York by escorting them to and 
from the Museum of Natural History. 
In many other ways they have shown the 
spirit of helpfulness that their organization 
teaches. 

Altogether, the Scout movement is one 
of the most intelligent and beneficent 
agencies for directing the development 
of young boys that has ever been tried. 
Practically every city in the United 


States of more than four thousand inhab- 
itants now has an organization of Scouts, 
and the prospect of further growth, in 
numbers and influence, is cheering. 


Hee 2 


HESE characters are Chinese, and 
they mean “Flies Kill People.” 


They are the title of a handbill 
that is about seven inches wide and 
thirty inches long, of which thousands of 
copies have been printed and distributed 
by the governor of an interior province in 
China. An American doctor told this 
governor what some American cities have 
done to exterminate flies and mosquitoes, 
and why. The governor thereupon ordered 
the handbills printed and circulated, and 
personally paid the bills for them. 

If the fly campaigns of our cleaner 
cities make such an impression on the in- 
terior of China there should be hope that 
before long our backward cities will learn 
that “flies kill people” unless they are 
prevented by the people killing the flies. 


THE FARM MORTGAGE BANKERS 
ORGANIZE 


ANKERS who specialize in the 
business of providing long-time 


credit facilities for farmers gath- 

ered from twenty states in New York City 

during May and organized the Farm Mort- 
gage Bankers’ Association of America. 

The new association is to do for buyers 
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of farm mortgages what the Investment 
Bankers’ Association has been doing in 
the two years of its existence for investors, 
in its own words “to surround the offer- 
ings of its members with greater safe- 
guards” and “‘to protect investors against 
loss through irresponsible dealers in in- 
vestment securities.” 

The farm mortgage bankers purpose to 
codperate to improve and standardize the 
present unsatisfactory methods of making 
loans on agricultural lands. 

Their organization is especially timely 
now when there is a very widespread 
popular agitation for “rural credits,” and 
when, as recent events in Congress showed, 
there is a danger of well meaning laws en- 
tirely unsuited to the special conditions 
in this country. In this situation it is 
gratifying that at the organization meeting 
of the farm mortgage bankers there was a- 
fair and generous spirit in the discussion of 
ways and means to place their wide knowl- 
edge and long experience at the disposal 
of national and state legislatures in an en- 
deavor to secure the enactment of such 
laws as will “best promote and safeguard 
the interests of both borrowers and lenders 
without inducing harmful inflation of 
credit for undue speculation in lands.” 

Some of the things which the farm mort- 
gage bankers point to as being responsible 
for whatever disadvantages in borrowing 
the American farmer may be subject to, 
as compared with the European, are 


1. Laws in many of the states forbidding 
the investment of savings and trust funds in 
mortgages outside those states. 

2. State laws imposing burdensome taxes 
on all but local mortgages. 

3. Lack of uniform and businesslike meth- 
ods on the farms. 

4. The fact that the farmer’s credit has 
never become standardized in this country, but 
depends largely upon personal discrimination. 

5. Neglect to educate personal investors 
to the merits of this fundamental type of 
investment. 

By enlisting the active codperation of 
all the responsible and experienced bankers 
in the field of rural finance in an under- 
taking to remedy these conditions, the 
Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Association can 
do the whole country a very real service. 





ABOUT INVESTING SMALL SAVINGS 


LETTER of friendly criticism 

came to the financial depart- 

ment of this magazine recently 

from a young man in the South. 

He said he had been a faithful 
reader of articles in the WorLp’s Work 
about investment almost from the time 
when they began to appear regularly, and 
he graciously acknowledged that from 
them he had derived a great deal of in- 
formation, of which he hoped some day 
to make practical use. 

“But,” said he, “has no one ever 
suggested to vou that in one essential 
respect most of your discussions are 
‘over the heads’ of a lot of people who 
have the ambition to become investors, 
but whose resources will not permit them 
to buy the kinds of securities which you 
most frequently refer to as safe and con- 
servativer 


“Take my case, for example. A little 


while ago | found that, as a result of long 


and careful saving, | had accumulated 
about $1,300, which | desired to invest in 
permanent form. When | undertook to 
recall the experiences of the scores of 
investors you have written about, in the 
hope of finding one that would fit my case, 
| discovered that two of your oft-repeated 
admonitions had impressed themselves 
upon my mind more strongly than all the 
rest. They were (1) the admonition to 
beginners, especially, to be cautious about 
stocks; and (2) the admonition to in- 
vestors, generally, against putting the 
whole of their surplus into one security, 
or even into a single class of securities. 

“However, | couldn’t see how it was 
going to be possible for me to reconcile 
these two injunctions in investing my own 
little fund. In one way, | could put the 
principle of diversification into practice 
by buying the stocks of different railroad, 
industrial, and public service corporations, 
for | knew, of course, that the par value 
of most stocks was $100, and that there 
were good investments — as investments 
of that type go — for which | would not 
have to pay very large premiums. But 
| did not wish to begin in that way. 


“T went back to the numbers of the 


~Wor-p’s Work in which some of the big 


bankers had outlined methods of invest- 
ment for a young man’s first thousand 
dollars, and read over again what they 
had to say. For a while, | thought a 
good deal about the advice that was given 
by one of these bankers that ‘no man 
should assume the risks of investment 
until he has gathered together and laid 
aside in a savings bank at least $3,000 
to guard against the risks of business, and 
to constitute his reserve fund for a rainv 
day.’ I reasoned, however, that there 
was no need for me to ‘play safe’ to quite 
that extent. Finally, | came to the con- 
clusion that | would make my rainy dav 
reserve $300 instead of $3,000, put myself 
in the hands of a friendly and responsible 
investment banker, and ask him to select 
for me a good, safe $1,000 bond. Diversi- 
fication would have to be left for applica- 
tion to whatever subsequent investments 
| might be able to make as additional 
savings accumulated. 

“One evening after | had decided on 
this plan, | was at the public library here 
looking over one of the New York papers, 
and just by chance came across on the 
financial page a list headed, ‘Baby Bonds 
—in $100 Denominations.’ At once my 
interest was aroused. | had not supposed 
that bonds were issued in such small 
amounts. If these are good, I| said to 
myself, they are the kind of investments 
| am looking for. They will enable me to 
average the risk on my investment from 
the very beginning of my experience. | 
am sending you the list, which | got per- 
mission to cut from the paper, and | want 
you to tell me about such bonds. And 
why haven’t you discussed them before 
for the benefit of small investors like my- 
self everywhere: ”’ 


We have; but perhaps not in a suffi- 
ciently prominent way. Weare glad now 
to refer to the subject again, because it 
has more timeliness than ever before. The 
small denomination bond “movement,”’ 
as it is called, has gained surprising 
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headway during the last year. It has, 
indeed, become a very important phase of 
the investment market in this country. 


It may be said, roughly, to have started | 


a few years ago, when students of the 
international investment markets began 
to call attention to how much more 
difficult it was to pile up savings in America 
than in a country like France, where it 
was possible for the humblest citizen to 
buy the highest grade investments because 
they were available in denominations as 
low as one hundred francs, or about the 
equivalent of twenty dollars. 

A few small denomination bonds were 
then known here, but to only a very 
limited number of investors. Perhaps 
the best known were the bonds of New 
York City, which the municipality’s 
charter provides may be issued in registered 
form in denominations of $10 or any 
multiple thereof. There were also a few 
high-class railroad bonds of $100 denomina- 
tion listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 

But for a long time not only were 
corporation managers averse to increasing 
the supply of such investments, but 
bankers refrained from encouraging among 
their clients a demand for what supply 
there was. Their excuse was that it cost 
too much to attend to the details of their 
issuance and distribution — so much more 
than to handle bonds of the standard 
$1,000 unit. That is still the attitude 
of many corporation officers and bankers, 
but it is rapidly coming to be the exception 
rather than the rule. 

The supply of bonds in units of $100 
is steadily increasing to meet the growing 
demand for them, a large part of which, 
it is gratifying to know from personal 
testimony, represents savings of the kind 
which a few years ago was such a tre- 
mendous source of revenue to vendors of 
low denomination shares of doubtful 
or fraudulent character. To illustrate 
the variety of such bonds that are 
available to cautious investors of modest 
resources a list of the better known 
issues is given : 

Yield of Interest 
About 
4.50 per cent. 


“sc 


City of San Francisco 5’s 
New York City 4’s . . . 4.20 “ 
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Province of Alberta, Canada Yield of Interest 

43's . » t( 4.63 per cent. 
State of Louisiana 43” ; co" * 
Chicago, Burlington & danlads 

Denver Division 4’s_ . 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 

convertible 4}’s : ‘ .40 
Norfolk & Western Ist 4’s 4.15 
Southern Pacific San Francisco 

Terminal 4’s. . . . . 4.75 
Virginian Railway 5’s ’ .00 
American Telephone & Tele- 

graph convertible 43’s . . .60 
Laclede Gas Light 1st 5’s. . 5.00 
Portland (Ore. ) Railway, — 

& Power 5’s._. £25 
Liggett & Myers debenture 5's 4.85 
P. Lorillard debenture 5’s._. .95 


There are scores of others, both of the 
listed class, whose bigger brothers, the 
$1,000 bonds, enjoy active, daily markets 
on the Stock Exchange, and of the quiet, 
unlisted class, found here and there among 
the offerings of nearly all the responsible 
and progressive investment banking 
houses. The latter class includes a good 
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many of rather wide popularity, represent- 
ing first mortgages on improved, income- 


producing city real estate. 

Many of these small bonds, which in 
every case have the selfsame underlying 
security as the big bonds that bear the 
same description, are approved invest- 
ments for trustees, savings banks, in- 
surance companies, and other highly 
discriminating investors. But it does 
not follow from that that their purchase 
can be urged haphazardly upon every 
thrifty person that has a few hundred 
dollars of savings. The more resourceful 
investors — the savings banks, for ex- 
ample — have means that are not at 
the disposal of small investors to 
minimize the effects of the mistakes of 
judgment to which investment, however 
carefully managed, is always subject. 

The savings bank deposit is a form of 
investment for which, for a great many 
people, there is no proper substitute. 
However, it is frequently wise for the 
little saver to become both a depositor 
and an investor in bonds. The regular 
purchase of the best securities is a sort 
of device for semi-compulsory saving. 
It is an excellent habit to cultivate. 





“PANCHO” VILLA AT FIRST HAND 


PERSONAL 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE MOST PICTURESQUE AND MOST SUCCESSFUL 


SOLDIER THAT MEXICO HAS PRODUCED IN RECENT YEARS—HIS CAL- 
LOUSNESS TO BLOODSHED AND HIS SOLICITUDE FOR THE HELP-_ 


LESS — A CRUDE STRATEGIST 


WHO WINS” BATTLES 


BY 
JOSEPH ROGERS TAYLOR 


(ASSOCIATED PRESS CORRESPONDENT WITH GENERAL VILLA DURING THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST TORREON) 


HAT sort of a man is 

‘Pancho’ Villa?” | 

shall recall some of the 

first-hand impressions 

that stand out promi- 
nently in my recollection of him. 

He was not one of those electric 
personages who radiated energy. But he 
gave the impression of possessing great 
reserves of it himself. He had the phys- 
ical build that so many men of action 
possess: he was of medium height, inclined 
to be thick-set, with a rather heavy sort 
of face. (Incidentally, brown eyes, a 


mustache, and an ugly mouth, with ir- 
regular teeth, completed the picture.) 
This energy he exhibited on all occasions. 
One day he found that some soldiers who 
were trying to get a horse into a stock car 
were not doing it to suit him. Grab- 
bing the halter, he fairly kicked the horse 


into the car. He never hesitated to grab 
a sack or do any other physical labor when 
the humor suited him, in order to set the 
example of hard work for his men. In 
fact, a criticism frequently heard from his 
own friends was that he tried to do every- 
thing himself. 

Many of his mental characteristics 
were essentially primitive. The principal 
of these was a certain violence of temper, 
an impatience of contradiction. This 
was accompanied by a tendency to a quick 
reaction to good humor. On one occasion 
| asked him a question in connection with 
the Benton case that angered him. Ina 
second he was threatening to cut off all 
communication with me if | mentioned 
the subject again. And a minute later 
he was mollified and cordially invited me 
to have lunch with him. He was easily 


flattered, but no one seemed to acquire a 
predominating influence over him. There 
was no favored person who could ‘“‘put 
things through” for you. If you had any- 
thing of importance to “‘put through,” you 
had to see Villa himself. He was vaintoa 
certain extent, but his vanity never took 
the form of display. If anything, it 
took the form of a lack of display. The 
artillery officers, for example, had to make 
three efforts before they got him to accept 
the public presentation of a medal in the 
State Palace at Chihuahua. 

Villa’s decisions were usually quickly 
made and briefly expressed. He was 
very fond of a simple, forcible “no” or 
“ves,” without giving any reasons what- 
ever. It was thus rather hard to get a 
glimpse of his mental processes. How- 
ever, the Benton case furnished an op- 
portunity. He was explaining to certain 
correspondents the manner in which Ben- 
ton met his death. He was evidently 
greatly worried by the excitement the 
affair had caused and anxious to hush it 
up as quickly as possible by placating 
everybody at interest. With this idea 
evidently in mind, he dwelt on the fact 
that Benton’s body had been placed in 
one of the finest coffins that could be 
gotten and interred in the most exclusive 
cemetery in Chihuahua. It was clear 
that he thought that these elaborate post- 
mortem honors should go far toward 
restoring good humor to everybody that 
was concerned—to the United States, 
Great Britain, and the widow! 

At the same time there was no intima- 
tion of regret for the execution of Benton. 
Of course, on his theory that the killing 
was just, no regrets were called for. But 
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it was easy to perceive throughout the 
conversation that the death of a man was 
a very unimportant incident to “Pancho” 
Villa. It was bad if it caused trouble. 
If not, it was hardly worth talking about. 
It was plain that the idea of an avenging 
Nemesis would never have originated in 
his mind; also that the pangs of a troubled 
conscience would never disturb his calm, 
unless accentuated by disagreeable repre- 
sentations from quarters capable of mak- 
ing those representations respected. Not 
that Villa impressed me as a blood-thirsty 
man. He didn’t. Rather he impressed 
me as “‘unmoral’’ where matters of life 
and death were in question. 

Villa’s education is extremely limited — 
indeed, from the literary standpoint, 
almost non-existent. He can sign his 
name, but he can neither read nor write. 
Some people insist that he can read and 
write a little; but | have presented orders 
to him for signature on various occasions 
— orders relating to some convenience for 
correspondents generally, and I never 
saw him read one of them. He accepted 
the statement of what they contained, as 
a rule, and signed them. In some cases, 
he passed a document that had been pre- 
sented to him in public to someone near 
him, with the question, “What do you 
think of that?’’ — all, of course, with the 
obvious intention of learning its contents. 
This defect in education, however, is com- 
pensated by Villa’s perfect willingness 
to admit that his education is extremely 
limited. He makes no pretence of knowing 
what the schools can teach. On the other 
hand, he never boasts of his lack of early 
advantages. 


A TEMPERATE MAN 


Villa. is a very temperate man. The 
most conspicuous thing in the caboose 
which he occupied during the early part 
of the campaign against Torreon was a box 
of oranges. When the tippler would take 
a drink, Villa eats an orange. If he drinks 
at all, it is very sparingly —a little wine 
at dinner. By the same token, he smokes 
very little. 

But let no one get the idea that there 
is a touch of Puritanic severity in “‘Pancho”’ 
Villa. There is not. He is a Mexican 
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with an evident fondness for most of the 
pleasures that appeal particularly to 
Mexicans. He likes bull-fighting, cock- 
fighting, horse-racing, and the like. Social 
diversions also appeal to him. While 
the army went forward to Torreon he 
stopped off for a day at Santa Rosalia 
to attend the marriage of a friend and to 
take a prominent part in the festivities. 
He attended numerous “‘veladas,”” mixed 


musical and literary entertainments, in 
the ‘‘ Teatro de los Héroes,”’ the principal 
theatre of Chihuahua, and his pleasure in 
the performance was evident. 


HIS KINDNESS TO NEEDY WOMEN 


At the gate of Villa’s house, at the door 
to his office in the “Palacio Federal,” 
in the waiting room at his house, there 
was always a crowd of women in black. 
They came to ask all manner of help and 
favors. Many were evidently in great 
distress. Some had lost sons and hus- 
bands in this or the previous revolution. 
Villa saw great numbers of them person- 
ally, and I judged that he was really anx- 
ious to do what he could to help them. | 
have seen him listen to the plaints of a 
lot of women waiting in the hall, after he 
had curtly refused, on the ground of lack 
of time, to listen to a group of officers and 
civilians, some of them with fairly import- 
ant business to transact. In brief, Villa 
seemed to realize, in a way, that weakness 
had its claim on his strength; and the 
courtesy with which he treated these 
poor people, who would probably not 
have even secured an interview with man\ 
less important persons, was certainly to 
his credit. 

Was and is Villa working for his own 
aggrandizement? Is he simply a selfish 
grafter looking mainly to the feathering 
of his own nest? The answer is that Villa 
is a Mexican, and no doubt has the average 
Mexican’s idea as to the rights and priv- 
ileges of leadership. There is certainly 
little about Villa to suggest a lofty dis- 
interestedness. If he does not emerge 
from the present conflict with a secure 
financial position, under the Government 
or based on personal resources, there will 
be a very disappointed and dangerous 
man loose somewhere in Mexico. On the 
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other hand, it is not necessary to deny that, 
with these motives of self-interest, the 
most successful of present revolutionary 
generals nourishes a real devotion to the 
cause that he fights for, as he understands 
that cause. 

The military critic would have small 
difficulty in picking numerous flaws in 
Villa’s generalship. His campaigns will 
hardly be studies in the military schools. 
But they might be studied with profit by 
the present school of Mexican generals, 
at least. And they have the crowning 
virtue of having been, on the whole, suc- 
cessful campaigns. 


A LIKENESS TO GENERAL GRANT 


Villa’s qualities as a general may be 
fairly summed up under the heads of ag- 
gressiveness, doggedness, and what we are 
accustomed to call “‘good hard horse sense.” 
Americans may be startled at the com- 
parison, but there is in Villa a remote sug- 
gestion of General Grant. I asked him 


one day at Torreon, when the prospects 
were not particularly bright, when he 


expected to take the town. He was 
lying on a bed, tired out with the fighting 
of the previous night. He looked up 
soberly and said: “I don’t know when 
Torreon will fall. All I know is that it is 
going to fall.”” He had no brilliant plan in 
mind to achieve victory. There was 
nothing Napoleonic in his attitude or his 
leadership. He had apparently but one 
idea — to keep on hammering away at the 
defenses, now at this point and now at 
that, in a series of night attacks until the 
barriers gave way and his army rushed 
in and took the place. 

Villa made three notable improvements 
on Federal methods in his campaigns. 
He knew Federal methods well, having 
served under Huerta himself in the cam- 
paign against Orozco. The first improve- 
ment was to cut off the immense number 
of women camp followers that the Mexican 
Federal army always carried along as a 
sort of commissary department. An idea 
of the size of the female contingent may 
be got from the fact that the Federal 
army that crossed to this country from 
Ojinaga had about one thousand women to 
three thousand three hundred men. The 
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abolition of this impediment gave the 
army greater mobility, diminished the 
demands for subsistence, and improved 
the discipline and health of the troops. 

The next variation from the classical 
Mexican standard was shown in the pref- 
erence for night attacks. Up to Villa’s 
time Mexican armies had been accustomed 
to sleeping at night and doing most of 
their fighting in the daytime. Of course, 
night attacks were not wholly unknown 
before. With Villa, however, they prac- 
tically became the rule. Juarez was 
taken at night, after the commander of 
the garrison had been skilfully deceived 
as to the danger by means of telegrams 
purporting to come from Federal officers. 
Gomez Palacio, in front of Torreon, was 
attacked three nights in succession. The 
principal attacks against Torreon were 
delivered at night. The advantages of 
night attacks lay, in Villa’s opinion, in the 
moral effect on the enemy and in the greater 
protection afforded the attacking side. 
The results justified his views. 

The third improvement was simple but 
important: an added rapidity of movement. 
Considering their smallness, most Mexican 
armies move very slowly. Villa changed 
all that, so far as the army under his im- 
mediate command was concerned. He 
might be a little slow in starting for an 
objective point. But once started, he 
moved with a rush. All his men were 
mounted, as a rule: there were no hordes of 
women and children to delay the march; 
every man carried a small commissary de- 
partment behind his saddle; the result was 
that he had probably as mobile a body of 
men under his command as the world has 
ever seen. The main body of his army rode 
twenty-five miles and made an attack on 
the well-fortified town of Gomez Palacio all 
in the same day. 
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A REMARKABLE HOSPITAL SERVICE 


Later, in preparation for the campaign 
against Torreon, he introduced a still more 
unusual innovation. He made remarkably 
elaborate preparations for caring for his 
wounded, equipping, for this purpose, a 
small hospital train, with an operating car, 
bunk cars, medical supplies, and a small 
corps of surgeons and nurses. Inciden- 
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and Villa followed and drove him across 


tally the medical department did excellent 
work in administering immediate relief 
and preparing the wounded for ship- 
ment to points farther north, where the 
facilities for their housing and treatment 
were better. 

Approximately less than a year ago Villa 
got together about 3,000 men, made a 
march, and took Torreon, which had at 
that time a comparatively small garrison 
of about 2,000 men. He then abandoned 
the town, returned northward, and at- 
tacked Chihuahua, the capital of the state 
of that name. Failing to take it, he made 
another rapid march northward and sur- 
prised and took Juarez, just across the 
river from El! Paso. 

“Why this abandonment of Torreon 
after he had taken it? Again, why did 
he attack Torreon first, leaving well 
garrisoned cities like Chihuahua and 
Juarez still in the rear?’”’ I asked a 
member of his staff. It looked like bad 
generalship, like a campaign thrown 
away. The answer was illuminating: 

“At that time General Villa was desper- 
ately in need of arms and ammunition. 
The border was closed to imports, and, 
besides, he had no money to buy them 
with in the United States. In brief, his 
only chance to get them was to take them 
away from the Federals. Torreon seemed 
to furnish fair prospects of such supplies, 
and he went there to get them. There was 
no question of strategy in the business. 
The strategy of the thing was, no doubt, 
bad. Unfortunately, the supplies were 
not what we had expected they would be. 
Several cannon were gotten, some rifles 
and ammunition; but nothing like what 
we were hoping for. However, the general 
exacted a contribution from the town, and 
that helped a little. In looking over 
these earlier movements, you should 
always remember that you are considering 
an army that had to keep itself supplied 
by defeating the enemy. All the artil- 
lery that General Villa has, for instance, 
was taken from the Federal forces.” 

After the capture of Juarez, however, 
Villa made no such strategic blunders. 
General Mercado evacuated Chihuahua 
and Villa moved in and took and held the 
town. General Mercado went to Ojinaga, 


the border. Having thus cleared up an 
immense territory in the rear and _ ar- 
ranged for its protection, he moved again 
on Torreon. This time he knew that, if 
he took it, he could hold it as a base for 
further operations in the direction of the 
Mexican capital. With this object, he 
had the railroad from Juarez through 
Chihuahua to Torreon put in fair condi- 
tion. He thus established a connection 
by trunk line with the border and with 
thé main source of supplies for his army. 


EVERY REGIMENT FOR ITSELF 


The chief criticism heard during the last 
siege of Torreon was of the lack of support. 
A regiment would start out to take a 
certain point — say “Cerro La Pila,”’ the 
hill that protected Gomez Palacio. If 
it took it, by itself, well and good. But 
if it found itself in a critical position, 
where support might turn the tide in its 
favor, it seldom received it. Time and 
again the men took positions which thev 
had to abandon because they were not 
properly supported. By the same token 
there was no reserve for use in critical 
moments. The entire army, with the 
exception of the few hundred men that 
guarded the supply and hospital trains 
and army camp at Verjel, was practically 
on the fighting line. Villa’s whole strat- 
egy was apparently summed up in the 
maxim, “Be strongest at the main point 
of attack.’’ He always tried to follow it 
by withdrawing men from other points 
along the line to strengthen the main at- 
tacking body. 

The preparations for the campaign 
against Torreon imposed responsibilities 
for the organization and the provision of 
supplies that Villa had not previously 
been called on to meet. He met them, 
however, in a practical way that showed 
that he had talents considerably above 
those that are required for the command of 
a mere flying cavalry brigade. The men 
were well fed, well clothed, well armed, 
and, for the most part, well mounted. 
There was no semblance of drill, but the 
men were kept under fine discipline. On 
the whole, it is probable that Villa is to-da\ 
the best commander in Mexico. 
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As a possible president Villa seems im- 
possible. He is without general ideas 
of the public good, without the slightest 


‘definite plan for the solution of social prob- 


lems. His political thinking, what little 
has been given to the public, is crude in the 
extreme. 

Everything with Villa is concrete, per- 
sonal. He began fighting because Huerta 
killed Madero. Hecontinued fighting be- 
cause Huerta once came near executing him 
for insubordination, and he nursed the old 
grudge with great care. Also, because he 
hated the Spaniards and the entire ‘“‘Cienti- 
fico” crowd. Also, because he liked to 
fight and to lead. It is doubtful that his 
conception of the grounds of the present 
conflict went much deeper. Of course, 
he has vague ideas that his success will 
help the people, but in what fashion he has 


probably never tried to formulate in his 
own mind. He has been too busy attend- 
ing to his own meteoric career. He has 
been content to leave the formulation of 
programmes to General Carranza. 

Villa, as president, would surround him- 
self with a crowd of personal henchmen. 
There would be, no doubt, some quite 
respectable looking figures in the group. 
There would also be some far from re- 
spectable ones, to judge by at least one 
of his closest friends, the most redoubtable 
desperado and killer in all Chihuahua. 
He would listen to advice when it suited 
him. When it did not his advisers would 
oppose him at their peril. These are, of 
course, mere inferences from observation. 
But surely there is no better way to judge 
the future than by referring to the very 
recent past of the man. 


VILLA 


THE BANDIT CHIEFTAIN WHO HAS RISEN TO BE THE MOST POWERFUL MAN 
IN MEXICO— HOW HE HOLDS THE ALLEGIANCE OF RUFFIANS AND 
EDUCATED LEADERS ALIKE— STORIES OF HIS CAREER AS 
COMMANDER OF THE CONSTITUTIONALIST ARMY 


GEORGE MARVIN 


LL his men call him “Pancho,” 
the Spanish nickname for 
Francisco. And as such he 
will be known when this 
troubled page of Mexican 

history is written. But the birthright 
name his parents gave him in the town of 
Las Nieves, in the State of Durango, 
thirty-seven years ago, was Doroteo 
Arranzo. Everything is in a name. That 
sixteen hundred armed men in Northern 
Mexico call Villa “Pancho” means a lot. 
It gives you one intimation of his power, 
defines in a word one reason for his success. 
“Pancho” Villa— not Doroteo Arranzo, 
nor General Villa, nor even Francisco 
Villa — took Torreon and Juarez, and in 
the eyes of the world ranged himself along- 
side Huerta as the other man in Mexico. 
Hitherto in Mexico, as in other coun- 
tries, when a man has risen from obscurity 


through the troubled waters of revolution 
to the surface of public attention, he has 
generally changed his manners if not his 
morals. Other peons who have won seats 
of authority sit down in them and have 
their boots blackened and their leggins 
laced by peons who are still common or 
garden. Pancho Villa takes his boots and 
leggins out into the street in front of his 
quarters, sits dewn on a curbstone, and 
puts them on himself. The authority he 
exercises is not artificial, a thing of titles 
and shoulder straps, or anything else that 
can be rubbed off at close quarters. It is 
the result of several ingredients, one of 
the strongest of which is the ability and 
the shrewdness of this bandit in keeping 
on being to an army what he was to a 
gang of other bandits: their chief, their 
leader, stronger than they but their friend, 
one of them — “Pancho”’ still. 
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To discuss whether or not Francisco 
Villa is a good or a bad man is a sheer waste 
of time. It is just as much a waste of 
time to qualify his military and adminis- 
trative performances by a recitation of 
his moral crimes. Villa is, according to 
our standards, a perfectly bad man. But 
our standards are not those of the moun- 
tains of Chihuahua, not those of Northern 
Mexico. You miss Villa if you do not 
understand that he achieved and held his 
leadership not in spite of what to us are 
his moral defects, but actually because of 
them, or rather because of the traits of 
personality of which they are indicative. 
Villa’s sins of commission are many; if we 
are to believe credible reports he has bois- 
terously run the gamut of the Decalogue. 
But his sins of omission are few. He is 
a criminal but he is much more besides. 
Not by crimes alone could he have become 
the strongest individual force in Mexico; 
but it is useful to remember that the 
fighters who take his orders know that their 
wages have been robbed and tortured out 
of foreigners or other Mexicans, and think 
none the less of him because of such meth- 
ods of filling his exchequer or because he 
has violated women and has shot straight 
and many times to kill. 

It is unconvincing to make general 
statements about a man two thousand 
miles away. Accordingly, for the sake 
of greater emphasis, the following specific 
statements, read into the Congressional 
Record by Senator Lodge on May 5th, may 
here be appropriately introduced: 


When Ciudad Juarez was taken from the 
Federals in May, 1911, he [Villa] killed Sefior 
Ignacio Gomez Oyola, a man of over sixty years 
of age, under the following circumstances: 
Having sent for him, Villa asked whether he 
had any arms in his house, and on his saying 
he had not, Villa, ‘‘who was seated on a table,” 
drew his revolver and shot him dead. After 
rifling the corpse of money and valuables it 
was thrown into the street. 

After the triumph of the revolution, Villa, 
in November, 1911, obtained a monopoly 
from the then governor of Chihuahua for the 
sale of meat in the city of Chihuahua, which 
he procured by stealing cattle from the neigh- 
boring farms. Suspecting one of his sub- 
ordinates, Cristobal Juarez, of stealing on his 
own account, he killed him one night in the 
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latter part of November in the Calle de la 
Libertad. 

In the early part of May, 1913, Villa, with 
75 men, assaulted a train at Baeza, State of 
Chihuahua, that was carrying bars of gold 
and silver valued at $50,000, killing the crew 
and several passengers, including Messrs. 
Caravantes and a Sefior Isaac Herrero, of 
Ciudad Guerrero. 

Toward the end of the month Villa’s band 
took the town of Santa Rosalia, Chihuahua. 
shooting all prisoners and treating the prin- 
cipal officers with terrible cruelty. Colonel 
Pueblecita was shot and his body dragged 
along the streets of the town. The commercial 
houses of many others were totally sacked. 
Many private persons were murdered, one 
of the worst cases being that of a Spaniard. 
Sefior Montilla, cashier of the house of Sordo \ 
Blanco, who was shot over the head of his 
wife, who tried to defend him.° Villa per- 
sonally kicked her in the face as she lav-on the 
dead body of her husband. He also, himself, 
killed a Sefior Ramos, secretary of the court 
of first instance. 

He arrested more than 20 of the principal 
people of Santa Rosalia, torturing them ani 
taking them out to be shot, until he obtained 
from them $35,000, which were collected 
by several people in order to save their lives. 
One of these was a lady, Sefiora Maria B. 
Coviero, who was herself also tortured until 
the sum Villa wanted was forthcoming. 

In July, 1913, Villa took Casas Grandes. 
Chihuahua, and shot more than 80 noncom- 
batants, violating several voung girls, amongst 
them two voung ladies named Castillo. 

He attacked and took the town of San 
Andres, which was held by the Federals, in 
September, 1913, shooting many peaceable 
residents and more than 150 prisoners, man\ 
of these being women and children. In shoot- 


‘ing these people, in order to economize car- 


tridges, he placed one behind the other up to 
five at one timé, very few of them being killed 
outright. The bodies of the dead and wounded 
were then soaked with petroleum and thrown 
into bonfires prepared for the purpose. The 
prisoners were forced themselves to make the 
bonfire and cover with petroleum the rest of 
the victims. 


These are merely a few of many similar 
details. Presumably, since dates and 
names are exactly used in each case, the 
facts may be verified. 

There is no doubt, then, that Villa is. 
according to our code, an entirely bad man. 
If that were all, he would not be wort) 
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VILLA 


considering here as a subject for bio- 
graphical study. But immorality and 
courage are not incompatible, and it seems 
equally beyond question that Villa is a 
brave man and a born leader. He is not 
afraid of bullets. In most of his big fights 
his position has generally been slightly 
in the rear of the centre of his firing line, 
from which point he watches and directs 
the men in front of him much as a good 
quarterback generals the combined efforts 
of his forwards. Crouching or lying on the 
ground he calls out to his command, often 
addressing individuals by name. His 
language is intense, profane as emotional 
peon Spanish always is, even obscene. 
His appearance has been described at these 
times as tigerish, malevolent to a degree, 
yet operating on all within eyeshot of him 
as an inspiration. 

Curiously enough, with all his fearless- 
ness under fire, and the bravado with which 
he has accomplished robberies and murders 
involving personal danger, he is constantly 
suspicious and apprehensive of being taken 
unawares. Incamp he will rarely eat food 
that is specially prepared for him, but in- 
stead will go wandering about among his 
soldiers and, stopping here and there, make 
a meal out of the rations they are cooking 
for themselves. Even tobacco he suspects, 
depending on a casual cigarette or cigar 
taken from any soldier he may meet. 

To see Villa strolling thus on foot about 
his camps or riding along a line of march 
one would never suspect that part of his 
bluff spirit of comradeship is in reality a 
suspicious caution. His men see only that 
he is still one of themselves, eating their 
food, smoking their tobacco. In his early 
bandit years he was a hard drinker, but 
greater responsibilities have made him 
now abstemious, since he is unwilling to 
abate his alertness even temporarily, afraid 
of the stupor which alcoholism may bring. 

General Garibaldi, Madero’s Italian 
chief of staff, tells of an incident which 
shows Villa’s cat-like alertness. Madero 
one night sent an officer into a room, ad- 
joining that in which they werebothsitting, 
Where Villa, apparently exhausted by con- 
tinuous fighting, lay sprawled out on the 
bed snoring in the darkness. No sooner 
had this man set foot across the threshold 
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than Villa in one movement sprang to his 
feet, a revolver in each hand covering the 
intruder —from sound sleep to alert, 
hostile wakefulness in one flash, as imme- 
diate as the instinctive strike of a coiled 
snake stepped on unawares. . 

Though he shares their rations and their 
tobacco, and chaffs with them all day long, 
he very rarely bivouacs near his men. At 
night he will ride away with Raoul Madero 
and two or three trusted companions to 
reappear at daybreak from some unseen, 
unknown encampment. 

Living thus always in an attitude of 
suspicion might be weakness in another 
man. It is not a weakness in Villa because 
everyone knows that he is a dead shot with 
the gun that bulges out the hip of his 
civilian clothes or hangs in an unbuttoned 
holster from his uniform belt; that he will 
fight at the drop of a hat; that he is merci- 
less and cruel; and that he never for- 
gets. Of these traits he gives constantly 
fresh evidences and his fame exaggerates 
facts that are impressive enough in them- 
selves. The same men who affectionately 
call him “Pancho” and who will fight . 
with him and for him loyally enough are 
mortally afraid of him. He is the most 
popular and yet the most feared man in 
Chihuahua — “the only unknifeable Mex- 
ican.” Just across our borders the leader 
of a neighboring people is generally re- 
spected for his efficient criminality. 

But the great tribute to personality lies 
in the control that this illiterate super- 
bandit maintains not only over criminals, 
like Fierro and Borunda, even grosser 
than himself, but equally over educated 
men like Maclovia Herrera, Generals 
Benavides and Angeles, and Dr. Andres 
Villareal, his chief medical officer. 

Fierro, in addition to being a sort of 
lord high executioner, was in charge of the 
rail transportation of Villa’s army until 
Eusebio Calzadao took his place at the end 
of March. One of his water and provision 
trains was thirty-five minutes late after 
a hard night’s fighting at Torreon. Villa, 
sleepless, dusty, and hot, sent for him and 
gave him what might correspond to a 
reprimand in our service. His screams 
of wild rage could be heard across the camp, 
terrifying, maniacal, as he shook both fists 
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in his subordinate’s face. Fierro, a mur- 
derer by profession, walked away, green 
with passion, without lifting a hand against 
his chief, but half an hour later, when the 
delayed train pulled in to its siding, cut 
short the conductor’s explanation by shoot- 
ing him dead. 

This is the man who, it is said on reliable 
authority, walked down the aisles of cots 
in an improvised hospital at Chihuahua, 
and killed eighty-two wounded federals 
as they lay helplessly suffering. Pulling 
away theblankets from struggling, orcower- 
ing, half conscious wretches, until he recog- 
nized some badge or uniform, he silenced 
their cries and curses forever with a shot 
through the head or heart. 

Over this man and many other Mexicans 
like him Villa has complete control. But 
- Angeles is of a different type, a trained 
soldier who was educated in the military 
school of Chapultepec. Herrera, another 
general of trained and proved military 
ability, and General Chao, an ex-school- 
master, served under him loyally until they 
were dismissed in May for maladminis- 
tration of the civil government of Chi- 
huahua. Dr. Villareal, who is a graduate 
of Johns Hopkins, has organized with 
Villa’s money a more thoroughly equipped 
hospital train than any we have at present 
in our Army. In his relations with these 
men and others on the Constitutionalist 
side, Villa shows traits which lift him at 
once out of the ruck of men of his type. 
With these men, so far as mentalequipment 
goes, he must be always at a disadvantage. 
No mere championship in criminality 
could hold some of his able subordinates 
together or even keep them individually 
from turning against him. There must be 
more, much more. With all his impul- 
siveness and suspicion he keeps an open 
mind and is quick to adopt advice or sug- 
gestions. There is no bigotry about this 
hardened character. 

The most picturesque example of his 
adaptability occurred last February some 
time after the taking of Juarez. A meet- 
ing was then arranged between Villa and 
General Hugh Scott, who was at that time 
in command of the American troops on the 
northern border of Mexico, with head- 
quarters at El Paso. The meeting took 
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place at 8 o’clock at night in the middle of 
the international bridge over the Rio 
Grande which unites El Paso with Juarez. 
General Scott has lived most of his life in 
the West. He has fought Indians and 
treated with Indians. He understands 
Indian nature and human nature, and how 
to deal simply man to man. He and Villa 
took a liking to each other from the start. 
Villa, who owns a dozén or more cars of the 
best makes, sent his 1914 Packard across the 
river to the Paso Del Norte Hotel for the 
General, driving out himself in another car 
to the middle of the bridge. He had ona 
plain suit of badly-fitting civilian clothes, 
a broad-brimmed felt hat, and heavy riding 
boots worn inside his trouser legs. -The 
man General Scott met face to face was 
deferential, smiling, friendly, rather shorter 
than he had expected, about five feet ten 
inches in height, built like an erect, soft- 
handed gorilla and moving with the 
slouchy grace of a stevedore. As Villa 
speaks only a few words of English, their 
conversation was entirely in Spanish. It 
is a striking picture: the grizzled Indian 
fighter and the Mexican bandit, their faces 
lit by the bridge lamps and the reflected 
glare of their motor cars’ headlights. 

This meeting was important for two 
reasons, both of which still further indicate 
the character of the Mexican leader. Up 
to this time, shortly before the series of 
attacks on Torreon began, Villa had been 
in the habit of killing his prisoners and the 
enemy’s wounded in every engagement. 
General Scott, ignoring the humanitarian 
side of the case, pointed out to Villa the 
mistake in policy he was making in delib- 
erately alienating the sympathy of every 
civilized nation in the world, and thus 
prejudicing a possible foreign support which 
might one day be very useful to him. 
After the taking of Torreon, where General 
Velasco had held out against repeated 
attacks with an exasperating stubborn- 
ness, there were very few instances of the 
killing of wounded, and two hundred and 
fifty Federals, captured under arms, were 
sent north in custody without indignity or 
violence. During the whole of this bitter 
revolution, that is the first instance on the 
Rebel side of humanitarian principles pre- 
vailing. In support of his advice General 
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9? 
““PANCHO” VILLA 
A BORN LEADER OF MEN WHO GREW UP OUTSIDE THE LAW IN A COUNTRY WHERE LIFE IS CHEAP 


Scott had read to Villa extracts from the 
“Rules of Land Warfare,’ by Colonel 4. 
E. Edmonds, of the British Army. Villa 
afterward sent a messenger for a copy of 
this book, asking that it might be lent to 
him until he could have a translation made 
into Spanish for distribution among his 
officers. Just the other day a bundle of 


“ponchos,’’ Mexican woven blankets of 
the finest texture, arrived in Washington 
for General Scott, who is now Assistant 
Chief of Staff at the War Department. 
They were a present from Pancho Villa. 
Villa liked and respected General Scott, 
and General Scott was favorably impressed 
by Villa’s frankness. What Kipling has 
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PICTURES OF GENERAL VILLA THAT SUGGEST THE 


to say about “East is East and West is 
West and never the twain shall meet’ 
is almost equally true if you substitute 
South and North for East and West, es- 
pecially if one be a Latin-American and the 
other an Anglo-American: 


But there is neither North nor South, Border, 
nor Breed, nor Birth, 


When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ 
they come from the ends of the earth! 


In this case the meeting had another 
result which may have directly affected 
the present relations of the two nations: 

After Admiral Fletcher had occupied 
Vera Cruz on the 21st of April, there fol- 
lowed a period of uncertainty as to what 
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the Constitutionalists would do. Carran- 
za’s first message was distinctly hostile in 
spirit, and the War Department at Wash- 
ington lived in daily expectation of some 
move on the Texan border which, despite 
; President Wilson’s clear restriction of 
. belligerency to the Huerta Administration, 
5 might involve the United States in a gen- 
eral war against all Mexico. While things 











ROUGH-AND-READY QUALITY OF HIS LEADERSHIP 


were in this strained state a telegram came 
on the 24th of April to General Scott from 
Pancho Villa at Juarez. It was written 
in Spanish and the first sentence saved the 
situation. “No hay cuidado,” the brigand 
wired to his friend, the General, ‘Don’t 
worry.” 

And that one sentence gives another side- 
light on the personality of this Mexican 









































FIERRO AND VILLA 
FIERRO IS GENERALLY CHARGED WITH BEING THE MAN WHO SHOT WILLIAM At all events he kept 
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chief. Whatever may be his ultimate plans 
or self-interested ambitions is guesswork, 
but what we do know is that if Villa had 
been looking for trouble in that critical 
week, April 21st to 28th, he could have 
found it by the turnof hishand. Instead, 
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S. BENTON, THE BRITISH SUBJECT WHO WAS KILLED AFTER HE HAD QUARRELED 


he was the quieting, 
pacific influence at 
thatmoment. EI Paso 
was panicky, with bat- 
teries taking up posi- 
tions commanding the 
international _ bridge 
and raking thestreets, 
and with infantry 
from Fort Bliss on the 
alert. Across the 
bridge Villa took no 
corresponding pre- 
cautions. He openly 
ridiculed the idea of 
hostilities. Mrs. Villa 
packed up her trunks 
in El Paso and mo- 
tored over the bridge 
to Juarez, but nothing 
else happened of any 
importance. This 
brigand, who until 
then had been re- 
garded as a wild child 
of barbaric impulse, 
was, as a matter of 
record, a good deal 
more calmand mature 
in the crisis than some 
peace lovers north of 
the border. With one 
hand he kept a 
smouldering fire from 
springing into flame 
at the most inflam- 
mable point along the 
Rio Grande, while he 
reached out the other 
reassuringly to Gen- 
eral Scott in Washing- 
Bs ton. Whether or not 
. in good faith, no one 
can say certainly now. 








the peace then just as 
emphatically as _ he 
had broken it countless times before. 
Villa, then, has a remarkable hold on the 
political situation in North Mexico, on 
his men, on himself. A criminal, he never- 
theless holds the respect, the friendship, of 
better men than he. An illiterate peon, he 













neverthelesshas found 
short cuts of his own 
to mental grasp and 
power. But thereare 
other elements in his 
leadership: methods 
and money have 
backed up personality. 

Villa began his ac- 
tive connection with 
the present revolution 
with a _ capital of 
$10,000, and seven 
men. Putting both 
men and money out 
at compound interest, 
he now has resources 
of several million dol- 
lars and 16,000 men. 
He spends money lav- 
ishly, but not waste- 
fully. All his captains 
have money in their 
pockets, plenty of it. 
The widow of a soldier 
killed in battle comes 
to him sobbing. 

“Here, give the 
pobrecita a hundred 
pesos for the chil- 
dren,” he calls out, 
and with a friendly 
slap on her shoulder 
sends the woman 
away, drying her eyes, 
to advertise his gen- 
erosity. 

The fall of Juarez, 
of Chihuahua, and of 
Torreon _ probably 
yielded their captor 
millions of dollars in 

















supplies and money, 
not counting all he 
has cleaned up from 
haciendas, small vil- 
lages, and loans north 
of the line. He knows how best to dis- 
tribute both supplies and money. Early 
in the game he set aside a fortune for him- 
self. Now he spends freely for the cause. 

Carranza’s methods are very different, 
for he is trying to start a government on 


BORUNDA, 
ANDRES. 


FAUSTRO BORUNDA 
SINGLE-HANDED, 
THE SAVAGE CHARACTER OF VILLA’S SURROUNDINGS AND LIFE LEADS 
HIM TO ACCEPT SUCH MEN AS A MATTER OF COURSE 


AND VILLA 


EXECUTED EIGHTY-FIVE PRISONERS AT SAN 


sound lines, not merely to keep an army 


loyal and keen for fighting. He goes more 
cautiously, laying aside funds, scheming 
for to-morrows. Undoubtedly, the older, 
educated man knows exactly the value 
of his peon general. An American who was 





BRIGADIER-GENERAL HUGH L. SCOTT 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY, WHO, WHILE HE WAS IN COMMAND 
OF THE BORDER PATROL IN TEXAS, CONVINCED VILLA THAT HE MUST OBSERVE THE RULES OF 
CIVILIZED WARFARE 
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present at a Constitutionalist conference 
said it seemed clear to him that Carranza’s 
mental superiority was evidently taken 
for granted on both sides. Villa appar- 
ently accepted the situation at its real 
value, felt his disadvantage among the 
“ijllustrados,” but, accepting it, was defer- 
ential and even respectful. This idea of 
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being a loyal soldier of my country. They 
think that there is discord between us. 
Although I am not a cultured man, I have a 
deep interest in the welfare and progress of 
my country and in seeing that all those who 
may be under my commands are truly obedient 
to their superior officers and know how to 
fulfil their duties. And I, who set before them 


these teachings, am the first to acknowledge 














GENERAL SCOTT IN SERVICE 


UNIFORM 


VILLA SENT ONE OF HIS MANY AUTOMOBILES INTO EL PASO TO BRING GENERAL SCOTT TO THE MIDDLE OF 


THE INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE OVER THE RIO GRANDE FOR A NIGHT CONFERENCE, 


AT WHICH HE FIRST LEARNED 


THAT HE WAS INJURING THE CONSTITUTIONALIST CAUSE BY HIS SLAUGHTER OF FEDERAL PRISONERS 


the much-discussed relationship ‘ existing 
between the two rebel leaders is borne out 
in the report of a speech that Villa made 
at a banquet in the city of Chihuahua on the 
night of May 2nd. 

This speech was considered so significant 
and so complete an answer to the rumors 
of friction in the rebel camp that it was 
telegraphed in full in Spanish to the Con- 
stitutionalist headquarters in New York 
by Carranza’s foreign minister, and was 
printed in the New York World of May 4th. 

Villa’s Spanish vocabulary is limited, 
and the simplicity of his language does 
not leave his thoughts beclouded as 
thought sometimes is concealed in the 
delicate distinctions of the Spanish tongue. 
In his speech he said: 

Some of our enemies — perhaps only enemies 
of mine — say they have no confidence in my 


my absolute obedience to the First Chief, to 
my chief, so that no civilized nation can in any 
way thus reproach us. 

Thus Villa disarms enmity or jealousy 
in those intellectually stronger than him- 
self, and is capable of stamping opposition 
out of his own kind. He has been able to 
get at plenty of money and to use it where 
it would do the most good. His person- 
ality, giving force to his intelligent meth- 
ods, has enabled him to become a partic- 
ular voice or star of peon revolt and ag- 
rarian discontent. But Villa owes his 
success also in great measure to success. 
All the rest of his equipment would have 
fallen flat had he not proved himself, if 
not a military genius, certainly an ex- 
ceedingly able general of the kind of 
troops at his command. 

A proof of his ability as a strategist 
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FEDERAL PRISONERS AT TORREON 
SAVED BY GENERAL SCOTT’S TALK WITH VILLA 


was afforded in the second taking of Juarez. 
Villa, who was with his main command, 
south of the city of Chihuahua and at- 


tacking that place, leaving part of his 
force there, by a wide détour interrupted 
the railroad line north of Chihuahua and 


captured a Federal troop train on its way 
south from Juarez. Seizing the telegraph 
station, he had his own operator telegraph 
back the news of an accident and asked 
for instructions. The Federal commander 
at once ordered the train to return to 











THE CHIEF OF VILLA’S MEDICAL CORPS 


DR. ANDRES VILLAREAL (CEN TRAL FIGURE), A GRADUATE OF JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, WHO HAS ORGANIZED 
THE BEST FIELD MEDICAL SERVICE EVER SEEN IN MEXICO 








LEADERS OF THE CONSTITUTIONALISTS 





FRONT ROW, FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: LOUIS HERRERA, JULIO MADERO, TRINIDAD RODRIGUEZ, TREVINO, 
MANUEL CHAO (FORMERLY GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF CHIHUAHUA), VENUSTIANO CARRANZA (‘' FIRST CHIEF 
OF THE CONSTITUTIONALIST ARMY), AND MACLOVIA HERRERA 


Juarez for repairs, and Villa, obeying these 
orders, filled the train full of his own men 


and, rolling unop- 
posed into the sta- 
tion that night, took 
the city by surprise. 
Torreon was con- 
sidered, and in fact 
is, an impregnable 
position against an 
army without heavy 
guns. In Mexico 
City, despite daily 
telegraphic reports 
from Europe and the 
United States, no 
one believed that the 
city had fallen for 
more than a week 
after General Vel- 
asco had been driven 
out of his last tren- 
ches. Villa took 
Torreon with field 
artillery and infan- 
try in a series of 
night attacks that 
were admirably 
Planned and_ sav- 
agely fought out. 








RAOUL MADERO AND GENERAL BENAVIDES 

OFFICERS OF THE CONSTITUTIONALIST ARMY AND 
FRIENDS OF VILLA, WHO HAS A HOLD OVER EDUCATED 
MEN AS WELL AS OVER RUFFIANS OF THE FIERRO TYPE 


In his campaign around Torreon, as well 
as frequently before that time, Villa relied 
principally on night 


attacks. He would 
keep his enemy 
worried all day long 
by a severe artillery 
fire and then when 
he had either driven 
them from their ad- 
vanced positions or 
discovered their en- 
tire arrangement he 
would, after dark, 
order his infantry 
forward in a series 
of charges. At these 
times his soldiers, 
varying the signal 
from night to night, 
kept in touch with 
one another by some 
preconcerted sign 
such as turning up 
their hats on differ- 
ent sides, leaving 
them off entirely, 
or rolling up their 
sleeves. Having 
more men than the 
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GENERAL BENAVIDES’S TROOP TRAIN 


CHIHUAHUA. VILLA GREATLY STRENGTHENED THE 
CONSTITUTIONALIST FORCES BY ELIMINATING THE WOMEN CAMP 
FOLLOWERS THAT HAVE ALWAYS BEEN THE COMMISSARIAT OF 
MEXICAN ARMIES, BUT THAT HAVE ALSO HAMPERED THE TROOPS 


LEAVING 


Federals, Villa simply wore 
them out by these tactics. 
Within the last few months 
this rebel army has been organ- 
ized and equipped as troops 
have never been before in the 
history of Mexico. Villa’s men 
at Torreon were clothed with 
modern uniforms, new under- 
clothes, socks, and shoes. They 
would have compared very 
favorably with a European 
division. Their fighting under 
Villa’s leadership has long been 
effective against any body of 
Federals to whom they were 
opposed ; the remarkable recent 
development attributable to 
Villa is the organization of his 
supply train and hospital corps. 
In these matters he _ has, of 
course, accepted the advice of 
those underhim, Any military 
transportation which can move 
eight thousand cavalry 250 
miles with their supplies and 


equipment within three days’ 


time on a single-track rail- 
road is first class. Calzado 
did exactly that thing in the 
quick advance from Chihua- 
hua to Gomez Palacio. Dur- 








A CONSTITUTIONALIST BATTERY SHELLING SANTA BARBARA 
MANY OF THE ARTILLERYMEN IN VILLA’S ARMY ARE AMERICANS 





ing the battle he kept thirty- 
five trains in operation, and so 
complete was his management 
that only one mishap occurred, 
in the case of an engine which 
was caught between stations 
and “died” before it could get 
to a water tank. 


The sanitary brigade, under - 


the command of Col. Andres 
Villareal, was an even more 
noteworthy advance in Mexican 
development. Dr. Villareal’s 
hospital train was the most 
complete railroad hospital ever 
equipped by Mexicans, or prob- 
ably by any one else. In the 
engagements around Torreon 
fourteen hundred wounded men 
were taken care of comfortably 
and given first aid in an 
enameled operating car equip- 
ped as completely as in a sta- 
tionary hospital. Attached to 
this train were automobiles 
fitted with appliances for swing- 
ing stretchers, which did admir- 
able work under fire in bringing 
wounded in from the field. 

If there is one criticism to 
make of the organization of 
Villas army, it is in_ his 








GENERAL RODRIGUEZ'S TROOP TRAIN 


LEAVING JIMENEZ. AN IMPORTANT PART OF VILLA’S STRATEGY 
HAS BEEN TO MAINTAIN RAILROAD COMMUNICATION BEHIND HIM 
AS HE HAS ADVANCED, BOTH AS A MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION OF 


SUPPLIES AND REINFORCEMENTS AND AS AN AVENUE OF RETREAT 
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A TRAINLOAD OF VILLA’S ARTILLERY AT CHIHUAHUA 
PRACTICALLY ALL THE FIELD GUNS THAT VILLA HAS WERE CAPTURED FROM THE FEDERALS 











almost complete 
dependence for 
water, supplies, and 
ammunition upon 
the railroad. Neither 
he nor any other 
Mexican com- 
mander has yet de- 
veloped an adequate 
system of carrying 
supplies except by 
railroad train. 


“Pancho” Villa is 
the most important 
force in Mexico. 
Here is a man with 
an efficient army, of 
proved ability to 
direct it, voicing the 
fundamental protest 
of the great mass of 
Mexicans _ against 
the old order. Villa 
is not handicapped 
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MRS. VILLA (UNDER THE X) AT JUAREZ 


VILLA IN A HAPPY MOOD 


by a Supreme Court 
or a Constitution. 
No acts of his are 
contingent upon ap- 
propriations. It is 


all Villa. What he 
wants to do he does; 
it is only a question 
of wanting right. 

Is this courageous, 
brutal captain a pa- 
triotr Is there any- 
thing in him left 
which might be 
called a soulP More 
than to the hands of 
any of his fellow 
countrymen the 
future relations of 
Mexico with the 
great Nation which 
is struggling so pa- 
tiently to help it are 
committed to his 
keeping. 








TRAINING NEW LEADERS FOR THE 
INDUSTRIAL SOUTH 


WHAT ONE SMALL SCHOOL IS DOING FOR AN ASPIRING POPULATION OF HALF 


A MILLION NATIVE AMERICANS, 


LARGELY 


ILLITERATE, WHO ARE 


JUST BEGINNING TO REALIZE THEIR STRENGTH 


WALTER A. DYER 


HIS is the story of a horde 
that swept down from the 
hills of the South, and of a 
man who caught a vision of 
their great need. 

Twenty-five years ago the industrial 
South rubbed its eyes, stretched its arms, 
and arose in the strength of a new awaken- 
ing. In 1888 the Spartan Mills were 


built at Spartanburg, S. C. Presently 
another cotton mill raised its tall, smoke- 
belching stacks to the north, and another 
to the south. Then, all the way from 
Richmond to Birmingham, they began 
to spring up like mushrooms. Cotton 


was king — no longer the bale, but yarn 
and thread and woven cloth. 
For fifteen years the work of building 











REV. D. E. CAMAK 
WHO ORIGINATED THE PLAN BY WHICH NEARLY TWO HUNDRED YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN IN SOUTHERN 
COTTON MILLS HAVE HAD AN OPPORTUNITY TO COMBINE SELF-SUPPORT WITH AN OPPORTUNITY TO GAIN AN 
EDUCATION THAT WILL FIT THEM TO BECOME LEADERS IN THEIR COMMUNITIES 
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THE NEW BUILDING OF THE SCHOOL 


THAT WAS PAID FOR BY SUBSCRIPTIONS OF THE MILL OWNERS AND BUSINESS MEN AND THAT IS EVIDENCE OF 
THE VALUE OF THE SCHOOL TO THE STUDENTS AND TO THE COMMUNITY 


went steadily and rapidly on before the Southern Railway from Greensboro to 


the Georgian line that is out of sight of 


builders paused to take breath, so that 
there is now scarcely a spot along the cotton mill smoke. 
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THE FIRST SCHOOLHOUSE 


MR. CAMAK TAUGHT HIS CLASSES OF COTTON MILL WORKERS DURING THE WINTER IN WHICH THE 
SCHOOL WAS FOUNDED 


IN WHICH 
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From the first these Southern manu- 
facturers were opposed to foreign labor. 
And so they sent, for their labor, back 
to their own teeming hills, where dwelt 
thousands of pure-bred whites of English 
and Scotch-Irish lineage. The call went 
forth to the foothills of the Blue Ridge, 
to the South Carolinian sand hills, to the 
old Georgian plantations, to the mountains 
of North Carolina. It went to men and 
women, boys and girls, living in shacks 


and new social problems. Since 1890 a 
full half million of these people have 
come to dwell between Greensboro and 
Atlanta. Spartanburg County alone re- 
ceived 35,000 of them. 

They were not degenerates, these people, 
not feudists. They were merely those 
unsuccessful ones who had been cast up 
on the farms and the mountains by the 
tide of industrial advancement. They 
come from fine old stock; there is scarcely 





‘ ” 
CAMAK HALL 
THE TEMPORARY DINING ROOM OF THE CLASSES IN MR. CAMAK’S SCHOOL FOR COTTON MILL WORKERS 


and cabins of clay-plastered logs and 
earthen floors, in many of which a flaring 
pine knot was the only illumination of 
a winter evening and where books were 
unknown. It went to little rented farms, 
whose worn acres produced scarcely 
enough to pay the storekeeper. It offered 
regular wages, money for tobacco and 
candy and gay attire; it offered com- 
fortable houses to live in, and the com- 
panionship of human kind. 

They answered the call, these folk of 
the hills and the farms. By the thousands 
they came, pouring into the little mill 
villages and creating a new population 


a foreign name in the entire census of them. 
They are the product of devastating war and 
the upheaval of reconstruction. They are 
intensely religious and, as a whole, moral. 
They are removed by only two or three gen- 
erations from ante-bellum culture. Their 
ancestors fought with Morgan at Cow- 
pens. But they have suffered from isola- 
tion, poverty, and lack of opportunity. 
Fifty per cent. of those between the ages 
of fifteen and thirty are absolutely illiter- 
ate — can neither read nor write. It is 
simply a case of arrested development. 

In the North people are talking of a 
“back-to-the-land’”’ movement to relieve 
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THE BETTER QUARTERS OF THE SECOND YEAR 
IN THESE TWO HOUSES, AND ANOTHER HOUSE THAT DOES NOT SHOW IN THE PICTURE, ABOUT THIRTY YOUNG 
MEN AND WOMEN LIVED, ATE, AND STUDIED DURING THE SECOND TERM OF THE SCHOOL 


the congestion of the industrial centres. 
In the Piedmont-Carolina district salva- 
tion lies in the back-to-the-town move- 
ment. These people have moved down 
from their degradation and isolation to a 
land of schools and teaching and better 
homes. Already the children of the new 
generation are going to school, and will 
do so more generally as soon as there are 
better child labor and compulsory educa- 
tion laws, and the prejudices of caste 
have been broken down. But what of 
the half million who must work, who are 
too old to go to the public schools, and 
yet many of whom are still young and are 
developing a class consciousness fraught 
with mighty power for good or evil? They 
are clannish, yet easily led. Already 
demagogues have begun to use them for 
political ends. It was they who elected 
Blease. What will happen when the 
labor agitator gets their collective ear? 
Fifteen years ago a vision of the future 
was vouchsafed to Dr. H. N. Snyder, 
president of Wofford College, an institu- 
tion which for many years has stood for 


human service. Dr. Snyder preached 
the needs of the mill people, and his words 
went straight to the heart of at least one 
young student and tarried there. 

D. E. Camak was studying for the 
ministry, and before he graduated from 
Wofford in 1903 he had dedicated his 
life to the service of the mill people. 
Immediately after his graduation he asked 
to be sent to a pastorate in a cotton mill 
community. Here he studied his people 
at first hand and discovered the need 
and thirst of the young people for educa- 
tion. During the following eight years 
he held several pastorates in the Metho- 
dist Church, but the idea of mission work 
never left him, and in 1910 he again 
asked for a pastorate in a mill village. He 
was sent to a little church near the Spartan 
Mills, and there he ministered to the 
people for a year while opening the way 
for a broader service. 

During one of his pastorates Mr. Camak 
found a young man reading a book beside 
his loom. Tom Carter was born on a 
foothill farm in Union County, where 
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his mother had taught him his letters from 
the meagre texts that such a farm com- 
manded. At the age of six he went to work 
in a cotton mill as a doffer boy, and until 
he was twenty he had received only three 
months of schooling. Nevertheless he 
had contrived to teach himself to read 
laboriously and had acquired, unassisted, 
a sort of elementary education, studying 
at night and beside his loom. Mr. Camak 
took Tom in hand and taught him at night, 
and it was while engaged in this occupa- 
tion that the idea of a school for adult 
mill operatives came to him. He confided 
his vision to Carter and the two pledged 
themselves to the task of realizing it. 

In two years and a half Tom Carter 
was prepared for college, managing to 
attend high school by working in the mill 
part of the time. Then he _ entered 
Wofford, spending his vacations in the 
mill. During his junior and senior years 
he did six hours of newspaper work daily, 
and graduated with distinction, receiving 
a medal for the best essay in his class. 
He at once received an offer of a position 
at $85 a month, but.he only smiled. 

“I have another work to do,” said he. 
“| will stick by Mr. Camak.” 

Of such fibre are these mill boys made. 


THE STORY OF JONES 


Another story, to show the stuff that 
is in them: One spring Dr. Snyder found 
himself without a secretary. He dis- 
covered a student in college named Jones 
who had mastered stenography and type- 
writing, and Dr. Snyder engaged him for 
the rest of the college term and the summer. 
One day it came out that Jones was a 
hill boy and had worked in the mills. 
Dr. Snyder questioned him and discovered 
that until he was nineteen years old 
Jones could neither read nor write. But 
he longed to learn, ‘and a school teacher 
took an interest in him and taught him 
at night. In three years he was prepared 


for college, and four years later he gradu- 
ated with honor. 

On Commencement Day Jones brought 
a little old lady around to see Dr. Snyder. 
She was his mother. Jones had not be- 
come educated “away from his folks,” 
and his greatest desire now was to educate 





his two sisters. He wanted to work 
among the mill people, but he felt that 
his first duty was toward his family. So 
he started out in search ofa career. To- 
day he is head of the commercial depart- 
ment of the city schools of Columbia, 
S. C., and is studying for his M. A. degree 
at the University of South Carolina. 

The constant association with young 
people like these stirred Mr. Camak to 
action. His study of the situation had 
convinced him of two things — that there 
were plenty of young men and women 
able and eager to learn, and that the 
greatest need of the mill people was for 
leaders among themselves. It was_ his 
object to promote this leadership through 
education, and he knew he could find these 
embryonic leaders among the young men 
and women who, because of lack of oppor- 
tunity, had been denied even elementary 
education, but who, nevertheless, are 
the heroic spirits of a struggling segment 
of a great race, and many of whom, by the 
very difficulties of their living, have de- 
veloped some of its sterner characteristics. 
In the effort to train the practical men who 
should do the thinking for the great cotton 
mill population, he concluded that the 
best method would be to equip them to 
hold positions of influence in the mills as 
overseers and superintendents. Hence 
grew the idea of a combination trade and 
elementary school with the prime purpose 
of developing human leadership. And, 
of course, some system must be devised 
whereby the students could work while 
pursuing their studies, for they all had 
their living to earn. 


ALTERNATING WORK AND STUDY 


Now Mr. Camak knew — and in this 
the mill owners agreed with him —- that 
the work would not be successful if started 
on a basis of charity or paternalism. The 
mill people are clannish and proud. A 
shadow of partizan control would frustrate 
the object. But they are fundamentally 
a religious people, being almost entirely 
ardent Baptists and Methodists. The 
point of contact is on the religious side. 
Mr. Camak accordingly appealed to the 
Board of Missions of the South Carolina 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
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Church South, which agreed to relieve 
him of his pastorate and continue his 
salary as a home missionary. He had 
found a number of young men and women 
in the cotton mills who were making 
good wages which could be used in getting 
for themselves something besides the food, 
clothing, and other things for which they 
were spending their money. So he evolved 
the idea of alternating a week of work 
with a week of study by putting two 
operatives at work on the same machine. 
The mill owners readily agreed to this, 
for they were heartily in sympathy with 
the project. 

From these same mill owners he ob- 
tained, free of rent, an old house next to 
his church. With $100 borrowed capital 
and a little home-made furniture Mr. 
Camak opened his school on September 
5, tg1t, and named it the Textile In- 
dustrial Institute. 

It was to be a boarding school, but on 
the day of opening, and for weeks there- 
after, there was in attendance only one 
student—a married man. Personal 
friends of Mr. Camak, thinking the venture 
had failed, tried to persuade him to give 
it up, but he persisted, and the first winter’s 
work saw an enrollment of forty students. 
The average age of these was twenty-two, 
and their average entrance advancement 
the fifth grade. Some, at the age of twenty- 
four and twenty-five, could neither read 
nor write. The teaching was done by Mr. 
Camak and one assistant — Tom Carter. 


THE GROWTH OF THE SCHOOL 


In November, 1911, the school was 
formally organized with a board of trustees, 
under the auspices of the Methodist 
Conference. 

During the first year’s work the school 
outgrew its quarters, and larger quarters, 
consisting of three houses, were secured, 
one of them lent by the Good Samaritan 
Hospital and the other two rented. In 
the fall of 1912, the enrollment had reached 
fifty-six young men and women, and 
increased to seventy during the winter. 

Last fall the school was obliged to give 
up these quarters, owing to the needs of 
the hospital, and the best they could get 
were two operatives’ cottages near the 
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Saxon Mills. One of these was used as a 
dormitory for the boys and the other for 
the girls. Between them was erected a 
temporary building (which will later be 
moved and used by the school as a cow 
barn) as a dining hall and school room. 
It was dubbed “the camp” and “Camak 
Hall.”’ Here, all through the severe 
winter, the students lived and studied 
without complaint. 

The success of the school, and the 
earnestness of both teachers and students, 
attracted the support of the mill owners 
and the business men of Spartanburg. One 
of the school’s staunchest friends is Mr. 
John A. Law, president of the Saxon and 
Chesnee mills and of the Central National 
Bank, a native of Spartanburg, whose 
genuine concern for the welfare of his 
people has led him to take a prominent 
part in several improvement activities 
and to make his home in one of the mill 
villages. He is vitally interested in the 
plan to raise up local leaders against the 
day of industrial agitation. “When con- 
ditions become such,” he has said, “that 
| must bring pressure to bear upon my 
people to hold them to their work, I’m 
through.” 

So when Mr. Camak and Mr. C. P. 
Hammond, chairman of the board of 
trustees, started out to raise money for 
a permanent plant, they met. with a 
ready response. Ten mills taxed them- 
selves three cents a spindle, and con- 
tributed $12,000. Mr. John B. Cleveland, 
of Spartanburg, donated the land, and 
the rest of the money was raised by con- 
tribution for a substantial stone building 
which was completed last spring on a 
hill near the Saxon Mills. This building 
has been equipped and furnished for 
present needs, and is called Hammond 
Hall. The plan is later to turn it into 
a men’s dormitory and to build a women’s 
dormitory and an administration building. 
There is no doubt that the funds will be 
forthcoming. The present plant is valued 
at $60,000. 

The students in the school now number 
more than seventy, one third of whom are 
young women, and Mr. Camak has had 
on file 50 per cent. more applications than 
he could accept. Since the school was 
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opened in 1911 it has enrolled a total of 
185 students, representing North Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, and fourteen counties 
in South Carolina. 


HOW THE SCHOOL IS SUPPORTED 


The expenses of the school are met 
through voluntary contributions secured 
by Mr. Camak with the assistance of an 
agent. The Methodist Board of Missions 
pays his salary and offers facilities for 
appeals to the churches. By means of 
lectures given throughout the South Mr. 
Camak averages $400 a month. The 
rest is contributed by mill owners and 
superintendents in their individual capaci- 
ties, and by citizens of Spartanburg. 
Seventy-five per cent. of the mill owners 
of the district are interested in this way, 
many of them providing yearly scholar- 
ships of $50. 

It was found by experience that the 
average student-operative could not earn 
in the mills more than enough to pay his 
board, working half time. Their wages 


average between $1 and $1.25 a day. A 
large number of them are orphans who 


have no other means of support than their 
work in the mills. A charge to each 
student of $5 every two weeks is made for 
board. Tuition, fuel, lights, medical at- 
tention, etc., are free. The students are 
required to furnish their own bedding, 
toilet articles, etc. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the 
institution is the method of alternating 
the students between a real cotton mill 
and class-room work — a practice which 
operates with entire satisfaction to all 
concerned. The students board at the 
school all the time, and one half work at 
* the Saxon Mills for a week while the other 
half attend the classes. A night school 
is in progress for all the students con- 
stantly. The day Classes are conducted 
from 9 o'clock to 3 o'clock. 

This system results in attracting only 
real workers and ambitious, earnest stu- 
dents to the school. It is a process of 
natural selection which results in a self- 
supporting student body of similar aims, 
where neither poverty nor ignorance need 
cause embarrassment. 

The course of study has two objects: 
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to produce better workers who will be 
capable of securing positions of influence 
in the mills, and to teach the workers how 
to live. The Institute offers to students 
of both sexes, from fourteen years up, 
courses in the fundamentals of an English 
education, and limited high school work. 
Reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, 
history, geography, algebra, grammar, 
and Bible are taught, and preparation 
for college is given if desired. A home- 
making course for the young women has 
recently been added, including music, 
cooking, sewing, etc. Something of ethics 
and sociology is taught, and lectures are 
given by a physician on_ physiology, 
hygiene, sanitation, home nursing, etc. 
The textile course includes cotton mill 
arithmetic, carding, spinning, and weav- 
ing, and is designed to fit the students for 
advancement in the mills. 

They have a club for the practice of 
composition and public speaking called 
the Snyder Literary Society. Mr. Ham- 
mond has offered a gold medal to the young 
man who makes the best speech, and Mrs. 
Hammond gives a gold medal to the young 
woman who writes the best essay. 

Mr. Carter acts as principal of the 
school under Mr. Camak, who is its presi- 
ident, and there are two other teachers, 
occasionally assisted by Mrs. Camak, 
Mrs. Carter, and students from Wofford 
College. 

Miss Sallie Lybrand, the matron, is a 
product of the mills who lives with the 
girl students and looks after the cooking, 
housekeeping, etc. The farmer is also a 
former mill hand. 


A CHANCE TO RISE 


The earnestness and uniform morality 
of these students, most of whom are pro- 
fessed Christians, render the question of 
discipline negligible. Such matters as 
hours and habits are regulated by the 
students themselves. They have a law- 
and-order league which makes the rules 
and punishes the offenders. Any student, 
however, who is discharged from the mill 
for good reason is at the same time dis- 
charged from the school. 

The practical opportunities offered to 
graduates of the school are sufficiently 
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alluring, for good material for superin- 
tendents and overseers who understand 
the business is scarce. The school had 
not been running six months before a 
superintendent asked Mr. Camak to 
recommend a young man for a position 
where he would have a sure chance to rise. 
The superintendents agree that the stu- 
dents of the Institute do better work be- 
cause of the interpolated week of changed 
occupation, and their progress in efficiency 
is noteworthy. 

It is too soon to look for final results 
— for the actual development of powerful 
leaders — but Mr. Camak does not ques- 
tion the outcome. The advancement in 
certain individuals in character and in- 
tellect has been too obvious to permit 
doubt of their future. And they are not 
being educated out of their class; they 
are growing up within it. 

“TI have taught the alphabet to men 
twenty-five years old,” said Mr. Camak. 
“| have taught men and women who have 
never seen the inside of a schoolhouse. | 
have the first letter ever written by a man 


of twenty-six; it looks and reads like the 


work of a child of seven. And I have 
seen these same young men and women 
cover the work of two and three grades 
in a year, working every other week. 
What may they not become among their 
people in a few years more?”’ 

Two years ago a young man named 
Sowell entered Mr. Hammond’s furniture 
store in Spartanburg and bought a pillow. 
It so happened that Mr. Hammond waited 
on him, and learned that Sowell was about 
to enter the Textile Industrial Institute. 
He had had only a few months of school- 
ing in his life and was doubtful of his 
ability to keep up in school. But in the 
next two years he passed through the high 
school course at the Institute. He is 
now at an institution in Nashville, in 
training to become a home missionary. 


LETTERS FROM THE STUDENTS 


It is doubtful if there ever existed in 
any school a body of students more eager 
to learn, or those whose lives responded 
more readily to the deeper needs of the 
class from which they sprang. This 
spirit cannot be better illustrated than 
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by two or three extracts from a series of 
classroom compositions prepared one day 
on the subject, “What the Institute 
Means to Me:” 


“My parents knew nothing of the many 
nights I had cried my-self to sleep, nor 
of the many, many times I| had softly 
stolen out of bed in the wee small hours 
when they were wrapt in slumbers, and 
fell on my knees in agonizing prayer to 
God, that he, in his great love and mercy, 
wisdom and power, might make it possible 
for me by some means or other, to go to 
school. God heard my prayer.” 


“| never had the chance to go to school. 
When at the age of twelve | took a position 
in the Anderson cotton mill to earn my 
own living as my parents being dead, | 
had no one to help me from that age untill 
now and I had to support myself and never 
had the privilege to go to school but never 
did I cease to pray for a way to be opened 
to me. It seems to me ever since | heard 
of the Textile Industrial Institute it was 
an answer to prayer. All that I learned 
before | came here it was one session in 
school and I am sure it means a higher 
position if I stick to it and | am sure | will 
if it is the Lord’s will. One other thing 
I would like to mention is as long as | 
stay in the Textile Industrial Institute 
it will mean a good home and as you know 
it is a bad thing for a girl to be without a 
home. When I have finished here | 
honestly believe there will be some way 
opened up for me to go through College.” 


“| have spent many an hour trying to 
devise some way to go to school but sence 
| am a poor boy and have verry little 
money | couldent think of any way to go. 
So I wandered from place to place not 
knowing what to do untill I heard of the 
Textile Industrial Institute and I would 
probely never have gone to school had 
I not heard of it. It means that I have a 
fighten Chance in the world. It will not 
only help me to help others, and help 
me to get that which I have been so long 
wishing for.” 

Mr. Camak is a Man on the Job. He is 
offering these neglected young people hope 
and a chance in life, and he is inspiring 
them with his own high ideal of service. 





TRENTON’S THREE YEARS OF 
SIMPLE GOVERNMENT 


WHAT IMPROVEMENTS AN AVERAGE COMMISSION 


HAS ACHIEVED IN AN AVERAGE 


EASTERN CITY 


BY 


ARNO DOSCH 


UST before the commission form 
of government was adopted in 
Trenton, N. J., three years ago, the 
common council built a marble 
city hall that cost nearly a million 
dollars, and provided for its own sessions 
an impressive council chamber. In that 
ornate hall, which the councilmen were 
destined never to occupy, sit the five 
commissioners who now attend to Tren- 
ton’s public business. They sit around a 
table such as the directors of a small 
company might use. All about them are 


the empty mahogany desks which were 
to have been occupied by the twenty-eight 


councilmen whom they succeeded. Over- 
looking them is the high desk that was 
built to give dignity to the president of 
the council. It is usually occupied by a 
reporter for a newspaper. 

This was the case the first day | spent in 
Trenton watching the workings of the 
commission form of government in the 
first big city in the East to adopt it. Mr. 
Frank Thompson, the city clerk, brought 
me in with him and, after introducing me 
democratically to the commissioners, 
seated me at the wide waste of mahogany 
the non-existent corporation council was 
to have used. My seat was slightly raised 
above the commissioners, and the reporters 
were equally elevated. Nor did they 
hesitate to stand up ‘and crane forward to 
read documents on the table. 

Here were half a dozen men, the five 
commissioners and the city clerk, met to 
do business. There was no gavel, no 
parliamentary rules. They took their 
places at the table, each considering the 
questions on his mind, and each in turn 
receiving the undivided attention of his 
colleagues. There was straightforward 


criticism, and every member expressed his 
ideas. Moreover, questions were brought 
up and settled with an almost unBelievable 
promptitude. Having sat through many a 
weary council meeting, when_I Was a city 
hall reporter, and having seen all questions 
of importance shoved into some committee 
for further deliberation, to me the most 
refreshing part about the commission's 
way of doing business was the way it got 
it done. The room in which the commis- 
sion sat was prepared for ceremony. 
The men who had planned it intended to 
invest themselves with pomp and splendor 
and they had provided an eye-satisfying 
picture. But the men there now do not 
think about such things. They do not 
strive to cut a dignified figure. They 
wish to get things done, and they go about 
it in a simple way which is much more 
dignified than any mere appearance that 
their predecessors could have created. 

In the first ten minutes that | sat in 
that room | saw business transacted which, 
| know, under the old councilmanic form 
of government, would not have _ been 
brought to a conclusion within a period of 
three months or more. 

A question of extending a parkway arose. 
The extension was urged because it would 
vive residents a view and a healthy open 
place in which to raise their children. 
Placing the social consideration first was 
in itself a surprising point of view in a 
city governing body, but the manner in 
which the business was pursued was even 
more refreshing. Maps and plans were 
spread out on the table, with the five 
commissioners bending over them and the 
reporters looking down from above. Sud- 
denly Mayor Frederick W. Donnelly 
discovered that some houses had been 
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built there in the usual contractor style, 
unnecessarily sacrificing light and air to 
space and rent. “It is a crime,” he cried 
out in the big voice with which he some- 
times dominates the commission’s meet- 
ings. “ They’re going to spoil all that end 
of the city. There must not be any more 
building like that.” 

And as all the commissioners were there, 
representing every angle of the city govern- 
ment, every bureau and every commission, 
they found a way right there to prevent 
it. Under the old aldermanic or council- 
manic form of government they could not 
have arrived at the same point in months, 
and probably would never have arrived 
there. By the time the question had 
passed through the various committees 
and had been considered by the attorneys 
the proper bill could hardly have reached 
the mayor for signature in less than six 
months. By that time the damage would 
probably have been done. 


AN INSPIRING SUCCESS 


That single experience made it easy for 


me to see why Trenton had issued an 
enthusiastic report after less than three 
years’ trial of the commission form of 
government. It also helped to explain 
why 318 cities in the United States now 
have the short ballot. Of these, sixteen 
are in New Jersey. Trenton’s experiment 
was so successful from the start that it 
has been followed by fifteen cities and 
towns, including Jersey City, Passaic, 
and Atlantic City. Previously it had 
been next to impossible to arouse any 
semblance of public spirit in Jersey City, 
and Atlantic City had been easily cor- 
rupted. The quickening of public con- 
sciousness in both these cities under the 
new form of government is interesting in 
itself, but Trenton is more worth study as 
it isan average Eastern city and shows how 
the commission government works under 
average Eastern conditions. 

The time | spent in Trenton seems now 
to have been given over entirely to ob- 
serving contrasts. For many years Tren- 
ton had needed a filtration plant for its 
water supply. Typhoid took its regular 
yearly toll. Likewise it had needed a 
sewage disposal plant to protect cities 
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farther down the Delaware River. But 
the councilmen, though fully aware of the 
need, had never built either. Improve- 
ments of that kind cost money, and the 
party in power never cared to go before the 
people at the next election with an in- 
creased tax rate. Yet these same coun- 
cilmen built that expensive city hall. 

Therein lies the greatest contrast of all. 
The five commissioners have almost com- 
pleted the filtration plant and are at work 
on the sewage disposal plant. Public 
health and the larger social questions have 
received the commissioners’ immediate 
attention. They raised the tax rate, 
explaining to the public why it was neces- 
sary to do so. But nothing could have 
induced them to build a million dollar 
city hall when the people were drinking 
water full of typhoid germs. Trenton 
knows this, and that is why it is more 
than ever in favor of commission govern- 
ment. Nor is this a matter of personnel. 
The five commissioners of Trenton are not 
unusual men. Most of them have been 
politicians of the old kind. But the com- 
mission form of government places on 
each one responsibility that he cannot 
escape. It makes him realize this re- 
sponsibility or if not every voter is cer- 
tain to know it. The success of the com- 
mission form of city government in 
Trenton lies more in the form of govern- 
ment than in the particular men. 

By this I do not mean to say that 
Trenton has not capable commissioners. 
I mean to say merely that they are not 
extraordinary men. They are office-hold- 
ers, in the meaning we have come to place 
on that word. Neither have they suc- 
ceeded a corrupt government. Trenton 
was not very corruptly governed. It was 
inefficient. There was too much pomp 
and circumstance. There were too many 
offices. The powers of government were 
so scattered that no officer knew what 
he could do, and no one could do anything 
without the concurrence of several other 
officers. The result was that public busi- 
ness suffered, but it was nobody’s fault. 
Now any citizen of Trenton can find out in 
five minutes which commissioner is re- 
sponsible for any condition that needs 
remedying, and he can either take it up 
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with the commissioner himself or lay it 
before the assembled board with the re- 
porters eagerly waiting for something 
to turn up that will make a “story.” 


EVERYBODY'S CRITICISM WELCOME 


The newspapers are free in their crit- 
icisms. Even the Trenton Times, which 
fought for the commission government 
and is largely responsible for its adoption, 
does not hesitate to criticise. For that 
matter the commissioners freely criticise 
one another in open meeting. In fact 
there could hardly be greater freedom of 
expression than exists in Trenton. Mean- 
while the faith of the public in the insti- 
tution is growing stronger. 

The commissioners invite criticism and 
listen to it with a surprising amount of 
patience. If they were to build a cham- 
ber for their own deliberations it would 
probably be in the shape of a prize ring, 
with the commissioners doing all their 
business in public view in the centre, and 
the seats about them filled with curious 
citizens. As it is, every time they intend 
to decide some question which they feel 
will arouse public curiosity and, possibly, 
misunderstanding, they issue a_ public 
invitation. The citizens come, too, and 
occupy the gallery, the chairs and desks of 
the twenty-eight councilmen, and even the 
impressive desk of the president of the 
council. The whole affair is talked over 
in their presence, and all who wish to are 
asked to ease their minds. 


A PUBLIC HEARING ON AUTOMOBILES 


A case of this kind had just occurred 
when I was in Trenton. The commis- 
sioners wished to buy a number of auto- 
mobiles for their various deputies and 
Inspectors. It was the economical thing 
to do as it saved time and obviated the 
necessity for more deputies and inspectors, 
but the first of the automobiles ordered 
had caused talk about town. So it was 
publicly announced that more were to be 
ordered at the next meeting and those who 
thought it an extravagance were asked to 
come and have their say. 

A large crowd came, containing many 
earnest citizens and some cranks. But all 
who desired had their say, and the com- 
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mission explained the necessity. Com- 
missioner George B. LaBarre, who is the 
director of public safety, explained the 
value of an automobile to his plumbing 
inspector. He showed that it cost $600 
and an added $380 a year to maintain, 
but with it the plumbing inspector had 
been able to make 2,000 more final in- 
spections than without it. He asked the 
citizens whether they considered it worth 
while. They agreed that it was, and they 
also agreed that the other automobiles 
were necessary. Incidentally, those auto- 
mobiles have all been plainly marked, and 
‘“‘joy-riding”’ in them without the danger 
of detection is impossible. 

A similar democracy exists at all times. 
The office of every commissioner is wide 
open to the public, and, though this close 
touch with the public takes a good deal of 
time, the commissioners say they cannot 
otherwise find out what people want. Sim- 
ilarly, citizens with grievances or sug- 
gestions interrupt meetings of the com- 
missioners and are always heard. | be- 
came impatient at the prolixity and 
general wrongheadedness of one man who 
wished to get something impossible done, 
but the commissioners heard him through 
without a protest or even a gesture of im- 
patience. Even when he threatened the 
commission he was listened to politely, 
and | fancied he was disappointed be- 
cause he had not picked a quarrel. 

Except for these occasional cranks, | 
found in Trenton such universal satis- 
faction that | felt | must be meeting onlv 
friends of the new form of government. 
So I took occasion to seek out the avowed 
malcontents, to find out in what way com- 
mission government had worked out badlv. 
It was not difficult to find men who de- 
clared it an unqualified failure, but when 
I pinned them down they were disappoint- 
ingly lacking in facts. I did not, though 
| tried, find a man in Trenton who could 
give me a single instance in which com- 
mission government had failed. The most 
severe criticism I heard was made by a 
high state officer, who declared himself 
dissatisfied with the whole system. | 
thought I was going to secure some valu- 
able information from him, but | did not. 
The worst he could say of it was that it 
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placed too much work on the commis- 
sioners, and that they could not get it done. 

This was such an unusual. complaint 
to make of a form of government that | 
carried it back to the commissioners to 
see what they thought about it. They 
agreed there was a grain of truth in it. 
They were kept so close to the details of 
their work that the larger aspects some- 
times escaped them. The solution, they 
said, was the installation of complaint 
clerks, and they are loath to do that, as 
they are anxious to hear in person all the 
complaints that are made. 


AN ENCOURAGEMENT TO WIDER VISION 


Mr. George B. LaBarre, who with 
Mayor Donnelly is considered in Trenton 
more constructive in his turn of mind than 
most of the commissioners, admitted to 
me that this criticism applied particularly 
to him. He is the first public officer | 
have ever met who criticised himself, 
and that made me feel that the criticism 
was much less deserved than he would 
have me think. What he meant, as I 
learned, was that the duties of his office 
do not give him time to go into the most 
modern phases of city planning, such as 
housing conditions and social centres. A 
clearer understanding of Mr. LaBarre 
may be had from the fact that he has held 
city offices for many years and appears 
never to have been concerned with such 
matters until commission government laid 
the burden directly on his back. He 
knows it is there, and he feels the respon- 
sibility of his office. 


SHORT CUTS TO EFFICIENCY 


The commission form of government 
has been successful in Trenton because it 
takes the short cuts. Mr. LaBarre has 
particularly delighted in taking these short 
cuts. Possibly the years during which he 
was hampered by the excess of govern- 
mental bodies make him the more keen. 
He uses the police and fire department for 
all sorts of tasks and sends them on health 
and safety missions that have no bearing 
on their regular work. For example, 
one day while I was there he sent a fire 
company to make it impossible for certain 
grading companies to steal city water. 


Mr. LaBarre occasionally takes the 
heads of his various departments with him 
on a joint tour of inspection. When they 
happen across something that needs rem- 
edying, they put their heads together and 
work out an immediate remedy. On one 
of these tours which occurred while | was 
there Mr. LaBarre took the chief of police, 
the chief of the fire department, and the 
health officer out to a district where a 
number of stables and slaughterhouses are 
in undesirable proximity. To clean out 
the whole place was impossible under the 
tangled laws of New Jersey, so Mr. 
LaBarre showed the chief of police the 
necessity for careful policing and offered 
the services of the police to both the chief 
of the fire department and the health 
officer to carry out their instructions. 
Now the police go through that district 
and report infractions of the stringent fire 
and health laws, not to their own depart- 
ment, but to the two other departments. 

Mr. LaBarre’s favorite example of 
what he can do with his police, however, 
is the increase in dog licenses. Formerly 
the hated pound-man passing through the 
streets was the only check on dog licenses, 
and there were twice as many dogs as 
licenses in the city. The dog catcher was 
also paid a dollar for every unlicensed dog 
that he caught and he was making half 
as much out of the license law as the city 
made. To stop this loss all policemen 
were instructed to make a note of the 
owners of dogs and to ascertain whether 
they were licensed. This list was checked 
up with the list of licenses and the de- 
linquent owners were warned. The num- 
ber of dog licenses almost doubled at once. 


A SIMPLE BALANCE SHEET 


Trenton’s finances also are in the hands 
of a man who has been an office-holder. 
By temperament and by the nature of his 
work this commissioner, Mr. Edward W. 
Lee, might naturally be expected to fol- 
low precedent. But, with the powers 
the commission form of government has 
given him, he has revolutionized the city’s 
finances. As he put it in his last report, 
“It is now, for the first time in the history 
of the city, possible to have at the close 
of each month a general balance sheet, 
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similar to that of any well regulated cor- 
poration.” 

This sheet, which is so simple that any 
one can understand it, is published reg- 
ularly, and every citizen of Trenton can 
learn at a glance where his city stands 
financially as easily as the stockholder in 
a corporation. That, in fact, is Mr. Lee’s 
purpose in preparing these balance sheets 
in simple form. 

At Mr. Lee’s suggestion when the 
commissioners took charge of the city, 
the commissioners, instead of bonding 
the deficit that was left over from the 
preceding administration (which was the 
ordinary way of avoiding responsibility 
for it), cut it down by current revenues 
until it is now only one fourth of what it 
was. Similarly, the floating debt has 
been cut in half. And instead of bor- 
rowing from the banks in anticipation 
of taxes, the city is building up a working 
capital for its revenues. 

In the details the city is also much more 
businesslike. It has a collector of delin- 
quent taxes, who works on commission. 
Last year he saved the city $142,500. 


The money he collected was so far in 
arrears that the city would probably never 
have received any of it without his work. 
Taxes have risen slightly in Trenton, 
largely because the commission has faced 


its obligations. It has also had a great 
deal of corrective work to do. Trenton 
had been in the position of a great many 
American cities in which the government 
has been under such a complete system of 
checks and balances that it is hardly pos- 
sible to get anything but routine work 
done. All modern constructive philan- 
thropy was lacking. The city had its 
share of tuberculosis, but there was no 
tuberculosis hospital. The failure of an 
effort to secure the use of an unused 
hospital for contagious diseases as a 
tuberculosis hospital was one of the things 
that most disgusted the citizens of Trenton 
With their inelastic government. The 
citizens were progressive, but their govern- 
ment was not. Under the present form 
of government their demand would have 
been answered in five minutes. Trenton 
to-day can get quicker action than the 
average corporation. 
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Trenton owes commission government 
largely to Mr. H. G. Stoddard, formerly 
president of the Trenton Iron Company, 
who is now a resident of Worcester, 
Mass. Mr. Stoddard was also president 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
a director of a bank, and a citizen with 
many other activities. He came _ back 
from a trip through the Middle West less 
than five years ago enthusiastic over com- 
mission government and began to interest 
people before any of them knew very 
much about it. When it became enough 
of a movement to have a news value, Mr. 
James Kerney,editor of the Trenton Times, 
went west and south to study the subject. 

Beginning with earliest history when 
Galveston, Tex., was ruled by a com- 
mission following the great flood because 
the old form of government had broken 
down under the strain, he followed the 
movement gradually north. He learned 
that Galveston’s commission, which was a 
real commission appointed by the gover- 
nor, had built the sea-wall, raised the 
level of the city, lowered the taxes, and 
reduced the debt. He learned that, though 
the cities which later took up the idea 
and improved on it had not had such great 
problems to deal with, they had made of 
the commission form of government a 
workable system that could be made 
to respond to popular will. Houston, 
Dallas, Denison, and Austin each made 
improvements in turn, but it was the 
Des Moines plan that Mr. Kerney brought 
back to Trenton, and it is the same plan 
that is finding favor in other Eastern cities. 

By the Des Moines plan the initiative, 
referendum, recall, and non-partisan prim- 
ary are added to the original idea, and 
now, in New Jersey, which appears to be 
hurrying to make up for lost time in new 
legislation, a preferential voting law also 
is added. It has all the latest devices 
for electing the men that the voters wish 
to elect and for keeping them well in’ hand. 

When Mr. Kerney returned, as enthu- 
siastic as Mr. Stoddard over commission 
government, he commenced at once a 
campaign to secure it for Trenton. Mr. 
Frank Thompson, who was then a re- 
porter on his newspaper, wrote about com- 
mission government for a year and a half 
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until every one in Trenton knew all about 
it. Mr. Stoddard induced the Trenton 
Chamber of Commerce to appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate its value and then 
framed resolutions for it to sign. He also 
secured the support of Mr. F. W. Roebling, 
who, on account of his great wealth, had 
an interest in practically every thing that 
was undertaken in Trenton. 


A QUARREL OVER FARES 


Just at this time the Trenton Street 
Railway Company — which operated prac- 
tically all the street cars in the city, decided 
to stop issuing six tickets for twenty-five 
cents, which had long been the custom. 
This action caused a good deal of bitter 
feeling. Those men who were interested 
in pushing forward commission govern- 
ment used this incident to arouse the city, 
reminding the voters that the street rail- 
way company had been notoriously power- 
ful in city politics. This cost the move- 
ment the support of Mr. Roebling, who 
was president of the company, and a citi- 
zen who was popularly accredited with 
“owning” Trenton; but, although Mr. 
Roebling was personally attacked, he 
did not take an active part in the fight 
against commission government. There 
was no active fight against it. It had 
inertia and conservatism to overcome, 
but there was no organized opposition. 

The securing of commission govern- 
ment by the devious means of a fight on a 
street car company is one of those curious 
cases of people going blindly, but guided 
by an instinctive feeling, toward what 
they want. Mr. Kerney, Mr. Stoddard, 
and a small group of men knew what thev 
wanted from the start, but the enthusiasm 
that started the popular movement to- 
ward commission government was un- 
doubtedly animus against the street rail- 
way company. 

The other two commissioners of Trenton 
are Mr. J. Ridgway Fell and Mr. William 
F. Burk. They are respectively Director 
of Streets and Public Improvements, and 
Director of Parks and Public Property. 

With its commission of average good 
ability, Trenton has had average good 


results. It has shown that any American 
city can take the commission form of 
government and get better results than it 
can with the old order of divided author- 
ity and divided responsibility. It will 
probably not be long now before com- 
mission government will be just as com- 
mon in the East as in the West. Its 
greatest obstacle is the existence of state 
laws which prescribe the old forms of city 
government. 

For example, New York has had a hard 
fight even to get legislative permission to 
try commission government. Buffalo has 
led the fight for four years and has only 
this year secured the consent of the legis- 
lature to place the matter before the 
people. This fight had a dramatic side 
to it. There was a mass meeting in 
Buffalo the night the question came up 
before the Senate, and a direct wire was 
kept busy to make the Senate realize 
that the people of Buffalo were in earnest. 
They secured the passage of the law. It 
enables cities of the second and _ third 
class — all moderate sized cities— to decide 
which of seven simplified forms of govern- 
ment they wish. The two most prominent 
of these forms are commission government 
and its most modern phase, commission 
government with a business manager. It 
is anticipated that under this law New York 
will soon have many more commission- 
governed cities than New Jersey. Even 
New York City has been tending that wav 
by placing increased powers in the hands 
of the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment. Its adoption of the plan was 
evidently unconscious. It had to place 
authority somewhere, and this modified 
commission government was the result. 
So the biggest city in the country is coming 
as close to commission government as it 
can. Cities as large as New Orleans, 
Denver, St. Paul, Birmingham, Memphis, 
Jersey City, and Portland, Ore., now have 
commission government. It has proved 
successful in towns of one thousand in- 
habitants and in cities of four hundred 
thousand. Possibly commission govern- 
ment is the solution for even New York 
City’s difficult municipal problems. 
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DR. THEOBALD SMITH, HEAD OF THE NEW DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL DISEASES 
AT THE ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE — A MAN WHOSE WORK LAID THE 
BASIS FOR RECENT DISCOVERIES IN THE TRANSMISSION 


OF INFECTION BY 


BY 
JAMES MIDDLETON 


EW Americans have ever heard 

of the modest American scien- 

tist who, in a few months, 

will leave the chair of pathol- 

ogy at the Harvard Medical 
School to become the head of the new de- 
partment recently founded at the Rocke- 
feller Institute for the study of animal 
diseases. This is so probably because 
the work of Dr. Theobald Smith has lain 
mainly in the high places of science. An 
Alexander Bell who invents a telephone, 
an Edison who invents an electric light, 
a Marconi who devises a scheme of wireless 
telegraphy — each of these men has done 
something that immediately appeals to 
the popular mind. We can all appreciate 
the significance of this work — its imme- 
diate bearing upon civilization and history. 
A man who discovers a new germ, how- 
ever, or a new roundabout ‘eethed of 
infection, works in a field which the 
average reader of newspapers and maga- 
zines can only faintly comprehend. Yet 
such a man may do as much to advance 
the comfort and happiness of the human 
race as one who devises an aeroplane or 
a motor car. We are just beginning to 
learn that it is the minute and invisible 
world that most affects the course of 
human history. A philosopher _ like 
Buckle attempts to get under the common- 
place facts of human history — the battles, 
dynasties, invasions —and to discover 
the real things that have controlled the 
development of mankind: climate, food, 
soil, and the general aspects of Nature. 
Buckle, however, wrote before the days 
of Pasteur, and his generalizations are, 
therefore, far= from complete. Modern 
historians, for example, tell us that what 


INSECTS 


really caused the downfall of Greece were 
not the influences that are commonly 
assigned — but the malarial mosquito. 

It is in this minute field that Professor 
Theobald Smith has spent a lifetime. His 
work, it is hardly an exaggeration to say, 
has laid the basis of a new branch of 
bacteriology. He was the first man to 
demonstrate that the bite of insects can 
transmit contagious disease. Considered 
as a statement by itself this may not seem 
especially remarkable; analyzed in_ its 
ultimate benefits, however, few discoveries 
in the field of medicine have greater 
practical consequences. Since Dr. Theo- 
bald Smith demonstrated that Texas 
cattle fever is transmitted by the tick, 
think for a moment of the other things 
that we have learned. We know now that 
one kind of mosquito carries malaria and 
another kind yellow fever. We have 
learned that the house fly transmits 
typhoid and the rat flea the bubonic 
plague. The body louse, it has recently 
been discovered, is the intermediate host 
of the typhus fever germ. The tsetse 
fly in Africa is the guilty party in trans- 
mitting the sleeping sickness. Indeed, 
the search for insect-carriers is now the 
favorite quest of scientific medicine. 
Whenever the bacteriologist faces a diffi- 
cult problem in medicine, he always begins 
to look about for some neighboring insect. 
Scarcely a diminutive form of life is now 
above suspicion. That undignified and 
rather vulgar beast whose popular name 
is bed bug is now subject to constant 
scrutiny. There are several diseases that 
it may possibly play a part in perpetua- 
ting. In the old-fashioned mystery the 
usual recommendation was, “seek the 
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woman”: in the modern medical detective 
story the saying is: Seek the insect. 


A “GREAT ROMANCE IN PATHOLOGY” 


It was in 1888 that Dr. Smith, then 
twenty-nine years old, began work on 
what Dr. William H. Welch, of Johns 
Hopkins, has called his “great romance in 
pathology.” He was then in charge of 
the pathological laboratory in the Bureau 
of Animal Industry at Washington. The 
greatest problem of American cattle raisers 
then, as it is now, was the widespread 
prevalence of Texas cattle fever. This 
disease had for years been a scourge in 
the United States. As far back as the 
records go, there are evidences of its 
ravages. Colonial history shows that 
there was practically no part of the 
country in which it had not spasmodically 
appeared; and there were many frightful 
epidemics. One of the most virulent oc- 
curred in 1868 when the disease broke out 
as far north as Pennsylvania and New 
York. It fell suddenly upon herds like 
a Homeric murrain: the fever was high, 
the animal’s body usually being extremely 
hot to the touch, and it was accompanied 
by an intense anemia and emaciation. 
The mortality was exceedingly high — 
from 80 to 90 per cent. 

Another of its extraordinary character- 
istics placed the disease almost in a class 
by itself. That was that it was usually 
transmitted by entirely healthy cattle. 
A strong, vigorous. steer, introduced 
suddenly into a strange herd, would 
quickly spread the disease. The whole 
herd might sicken and die, but this in- 
vading animal, clearly the cause of all 
the trouble, would remain in_ perfect 
health. Again, another animal, sick unto 
death, would be brought into a herd and 
not transmit the disease. Frequently the 
association with other cattle was not 
necessary at all. Thus a group of Southern 
cattle might pass grazing over a particular 
field. A month later another herd might 
pass over the same area. They invariably 
fell victims to the disease. The great 
epidemic of 1868 was caused, it was sup- 
posed, by the fact that healthy cattle 
had been transported in steamboats that 
had previously harbored animals from the 





South. Another suggestive fact was that 
the disease raged only in warm weather. 
The situation was so bad that all cattle 
raisers had a horror of Southern herds. 
The mere fact that a steer came from a 
Southern state caused it to be ostracized. 


THE FARMERS ACCUSE THE TICK 


With our present knowledge these 
peculiarities would not be especially baff- 
ling; in fact, they would furnish the key 
tothe solution. But, in 1868, there was no 
disease that was known to resemble this 
one. Infection from healthy animals; 
no infection from sick ones — here cer- 
tainly was a puzzle. Infection again 
without contact — here was apparently 
something quite new. Indeed, the scene 


was laid for as pretty a detective story in . 


science as one could well conceive. Where 
was the scientific sleuth who could run 
down a clue? 

In the early stage of his investigations 
Dr. Smith’s observant eye detected one 
suggestive fact. He obtained his earliest 
hint from a superstition that was rampant 
among the farmers. If we investigate 
most medical discoveries we shall find that 
the ignorant lay intelligence had first 
grasped the idea which the scientist after- 
ward found to be true. Since the work 
of Ronald Ross with malaria, the medical 
antiquarians have found many statements, 
by medical men and others, that the 
mosquito had something to do with it. 
Long before Reed, certain Cubans had 
maintained that there was a connection 
between yellow fever and the same insect; 
Dr. Finlay, a distinguished doctor in 
Havana, wrote a book about it as far back 
as 1881. These ingenious people were 
not scientific discoverers, because they 
had merely a theory; they had been able 
to think out an explanation, but had not 
been able to demonstrate that it was true. 
And now, as Dr. Smith found, the farmers 
in the Southern States had their own idea 
as to the cause of Texas fever. They 
pointed to a familiar bean-shaped insect, 
known and detested as the cattle tick, and 
declared that it was the cause of all the 
trouble. “That’s the critter that kills 
all the cattle,”’ they would say. Of course, 
they could not stand cross-examination; 
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the tick did it, that was all. Whenever a 
spectacled gentleman from a Northern 
laboratory appeared in the South, he 
would hear about this disease-bearing 
tick. He received the explanation with 
the usual scientific smile. Who ever 
heard of an insect giving any one a disease? 
And so, in his investigations, the scientist 
always ignored this trail. He would spend 
many months hard at work, return home, 
write a long and learned report, and that 
was the end. His scholarly volume, filled 
with cross references and German quota- 
tions, would find its way to the shelves 
of the scientific societies; and American 
cattle would continue to die of the dis- 
ease by the thousands. 


COMPLEXITIES IN THE PROBLEM 


Now Dr. Smith also heard this tick 
legend: unlike the others, he decided to 
give it a trial. He made a map showing 
the spread of cattle fever. He made an- 
other showing the ‘‘happyhunting ground” 
of the tick. When he compared the two, 
they covered practically the same terri- 
tory. No cattle fever except in country 
that was frequented by the tick — this 
seemed to be a pretty constant rule. 
Evidently there must be some basis for 
the agricultural superstition associating 
these two forms of animal life. But what 
could it be? This problem, although the 
first in insect transmission, was con- 
siderably more intricate than those that 
have been solved since. Once get in your 
mind that the mosquito carries malaria, 
and the method can be reasoned out. 
For the mosquito is a flying animal. It 
bites one animal, then goes out and bites 
another. It is thus easy to see how it can 
carry the germ of disease. But the tick 
does not fly. Moreover, it is an extremely 
tenacious parasite. Its plan, after it is 
hatched, is to crawl quietly upon a blade 
of grass or shrub and there patiently wait 
for its prey. It has only one ambition 
in life; and that is to fasten itself to the 
arterial system of a healthy steer. Unless 
it does this after a reasonable time, it 
dies; untold millions perish because they 
fail in this life quest; enough succeed, 
however, to assure the perpetuation of 
the race. When the tick has once attached 
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itself to the animal’s body it is absolutely 
content. It likes its habitat so well that 
ordinarily it does not leave it. Unless 
brushed off by a swishing tail or rubbed 
up against a tree it passes its whole life 
on the body to which it has fastened itself. 
It does not leave until, almost bursting 
with blood, it drops off, lays 2,000 or 3,000 
eggs, and immediately dies. There, then, 
was the knotty point; inasmuch as the 
tick does not go from animal to animal, 
how could it possibly carry the disease 
from one to another? 

To the average mind, this circumstance 
would entirely dispose of the theory that 
it was the infecting agent. Dr. Smith’s 
experiments, however, convinced him that 
it was. About 1889 he found the real 
microbe of the disease. It grew inside 
the red blood corpuscles of the diseased 
cattle, and it worked its havoc by destroy- 
ing these red cells — a fact that explained 
the animal’s anemic condition. Then he 
tried several experiments that much re- 
sembled those which Walter Reed under- 
took ten years afterward with yellow fever. 
The main difference was that he used 
cattle while Walter Reed used human 
beings — a circumstance made necessary 
by the fact that animals do not have yellow 
fever. He collected several animals whose 
bodies were covered with the usual multi- 
tude of ticks and placed them in an en- 
closure occupied by a tickless herd. In 
about thirty days the latter animals fell 
ill with the disease. He then carefully 
removed by hand all the ticks on the first 
group, and mixed the cattle with another 
healthy herd. This time there resulted 
no trace of the disease. His next experi- 
ment was to scatter a field with ticks 
removed from Southern steers. Healthy 
cattle, led to browse in this place, promptly 
contracted cattle fever. These experi- 
ments, of course, were conclusive. The 
observant farmers were right: the ob- 
noxious tick did cause the disease. 


DISEASE TRANSMITTED BY YOUNG TICKS 


True, Dr. Smith was as far as ever from 
solving his problem; the inevitable how 
was still unanswered. It took seven 
years’ work to clean up the mystery. 
And when Dr. Smith finished it was about 
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as perfect a job as was ever done on this 
side of the ocean. There was practically 
nothing about the peculiarities of the 
disease that he did not know. It was 
not until he hatched artificially a number 
of ticks’ eggs in his laboratory that his 
victory was complete. These, when at- 
tached to cattle, gave the disease, not- 
withstanding that they had never fed 
upon the blood of cattle, sick or well. 
Again, other ticks were entirely harmless. 
The young parasites, not the old ones, 
carried the infection. Here, then, was 
exactly what happened: the old tick, 
having gorged itself with blood, swarming 
with the germs of the disease, fell off the 
cattle and laid its eggs on the ground. 
These eggs contained the virus of cattle 
fever. The tick, from its embryonic state, 
was never free from the infecting agent. 
As soon as it could crawl it advanced on 
the cattle, as | have already described. 
With its first bite it injected the deadly 
microbe. The reason that Southern cattle 
remained healthy, despite being covered 
with these parasites, was now simple 
enough. They were immune to the dis- 
ease, just as people in Southern climates 
grow immune toyellow fever. They carried 
the pest to Northern cattle because they 
carried the tick. The disease broke out a 
month or so after their arrival because 
that was about the period it took the 
eggs to develop to the crawling stage. 
The disease disappeared with cold weather 
because the frost killed the parasites. 
“These observations,’ says Dr. Smith 
in his published report, “forced upon me 
like a flash the conviction that we were 
here in the presence of a wholly new fact 
in the cause of disease. This was the 
introduction of the disease by inoculation.” 
Until then the scientists knew only one 
way of producing disease artificially. 
This was by growing the germs in a test 
tube and injecting them into an animal 
withasyringe. These experiments showed 
that Nature was constantly doing some- 
thing like this all the time. The body of 
an insect, like a tick — and, as we have 
since learned, of a mosquito, a fly, a flea, a 
louse — makes an unexceptionable culture 


tube. And its bill or beak makes an 
ideal hypodermic syringe. 

Dr. Smith himself referred to the 
“newness and awkwardness” of his dis- 
covery. At first the biggest European 
investigators found it exceedingly amu- 
sing. “I must say,” remarked the great 
Robert Koch, “that this last experiment 
with the young ticks has not really found 
faith with specialists; it does seem too 
romantic.” A few years afterward, how- 
ever, Dr. Koch repeated the American's 
experiments and confirmed them. Dr. 
Koch’s last important work, on the sleep- 
ing sickness in Africa, was a study for 
which the American had laid the founda- 
tion in his cattle fever experiments. 
Dr. Koch afterward took hold of another 
discovery of Dr. Smith’s rather dis- 
astrously to himself. For it was Dr. 
Theobald Smith who first demonstrated 
that there was a difference between the 
bacillus of bovine tuberculosis and the 
bacillus of human tuberculosis. On the 
strength of this discovery, Koch made his 
famous statement that human _ beings 
stood no danger of acquiring tuberculosis 
from cows. This will always be remem- 
bered as one of the “ breaks”’ of which the 
greatest scientists are sometimes guilty. 
The medical world has since decided that 
Koch was right in this discussion in so 
far as he followed Theobald Smith and 
wrong when he differed from him. 

Dr. Smith was one of the earliest cham- 
pions of the mosquito discovery; he de- 
fended Dr. Ross when that great English- 
man badly needed friends. The American 
knew that it was true because of the work 
which he had done in Texas fever; and it 
was his work, more than anything else, 
that led the scientific world to accept the 
accuracy of Ross’s observations. The 
Rockefeller Institute has thus acted wisely 
in making Dr. Smith the head of its new 
animal department. Probably no living 
bacteriologist is better qualified. And 
there is much work to be done. Dr. Smith's 
great discovery has not been effective in 
stamping out cattle fever. He has shown 
the way — by destroying the ticks; but 
the ticks still ravage almost unchecked. 
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TRIUMPHS OF OUR TRADE IN 


OTHER LANDS 


THE PASSING OF THE ‘“‘WOODEN NUTMEG” AS AN INTERNATIONAL REPROACH OF 
AMERICAN EXPORTS, AND THE STEADY GROWTH OF OUR GOODS IN THE 
FAVOR OF FOREIGN PEOPLES — STORIES OF AMERICAN PRODUCTS 
THAT HAVE ‘‘MADE GOOD’ IN EVERY PART OF THE WORLD 


BY 


LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


HE ring of excitement in the 
consul’s voice was noticeable 
even over the telephone. 
“Come over to the A— C 
Company’s warehouse at ten 
o’clock,” he said. ‘Things have come to 
a show-down with those German and 
American plows I was telling you about 
yesterday, and the developments promise 
to be interesting. Pick me up at the 
Consulate if you can, and |’ll explain 
what’s in the wind on the way over.” 

It was in Buenos Aires, eight years ago, 
just at the time when, as a result of the 
increasing attention American manufac- 
turers were giving to the special require- 
ments of the Argentine market, our agri- 
cultural implements were beginning to 
carry all before them in this incalculably 
valuable field. For a couple of years 
American plows of all classes had been 
having the market pretty much to them- 
selves, because they had been giving the 
best results under service. Also, despite 
high freights and the other trade handi- 
caps with which American goods have 
always had to contend in South America, 
our manufacturers had been placing their 
machinery on the Argentine market at 
rather more favorable terms than Eng- 
land and Germany offered. But about 
the time of my visit the latter country, 
following a characteristic policy, had 
entered the market with a number of low- 
priced implements that were, to the casual 
buyer, apparently the equal of some of the 
best from the United States. The more 
complicated of these German implements, 
such as threshers and harvesters, were 
hardly well enough constructed to de- 





monstrate favorably, but the simpler 
ones, such as plows, disks, harrows, and 
the like, were having a tremendous sale. 
One plow in particular was in great de- 
mand among a certain class of Argentine 
dealers because of its good finish and ex- 
tremely low price. ; 
The representative of an American 
factory, arriving about this time, found 
his business in plows almost at a standstill 
as a result of this German competition. 
The German plow was apparently a dupli- 
cate of his own in every particular except 
in finish, and in this respect it had all the 
best of the comparison. And it was being 
turned over to the wholesalers at a price 
25 per cent. lower than the lowest price 
his company permitted him to make. 
In vain the American explained that his 
plow was of forged steel, whereas the other 
was only of cast steel and likely, therefore, 
to succumb to the first rock or root it 
encountered. The Argentine dealers 
merely spread their hands, shrugged their 
shoulders indifferently, and muttered, 
“Quien sabe,” with their eyes fixed 
dreamily onthe ceiling. At length a dealer, 
more practical and more considerate than 
the others, told the American that it wasa 
simple business proposition, that his clients 
were buying the cheaper plows in prefer- 
ence to the other, and that he had only 
the salesman’s word that his plow would 
more than make up in length of service 
for the difference of price. In short, the 
wholesaler, though he had probably never 
heard of Missouri, intimated that he would 
like to be shown. To this the American 
eagerly assented, and it was to the “‘show- 
ing’’ that the consul had asked me to come. 
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The consul and | found the American 
already on hand when we arrived at the 
big warehouse of the Argentine implement 
company. He was a characteristic repre- 
sentative of the men that our manufactu- 
rers were sending to South America at 
that time — ready, alert, confident, keen 
as a whip, and full of his “‘line,’’ but un- 
certain with the language and not yet 
aware that ultimate success must be 
sought by conforming his business methods 
to those of the country. The present 
emergency, however, was one with which 
his natural talents fitted him to cope. 


A PLOW THAT RANG TRUE 


“| have explained to Don Carlos,” he 
said, after introducing us to the Argentine 
manager, “the reason for the difference in 
the price of our plow and the German 
imitation, and also why this better quality 
more than makes up for that difference. 
Just how much better the American article 
is | am going to show him as soon as a cou- 
ple of the German plows arrive. Don 
Carlos was all sold out, and I’ve had him 
telephone to the German traveling repre- 
sentative here to send over a couple to 
show to prospective customers. He’s 
started the plows already and sent word 
that he will come himself shortly to help 
along the sale. | want to make my test 
before he arrives, because, unless I’m 
very much mistaken, he won’t consent 
to the use of his plows when he sees what 
the test is.” 

The German plows arrived presently 
and proved to be, as the consul had told 
me, almost exact duplicates of the Ameri- 
can implement in design and rather better 
in finish. Wasting no time in further 
explanation, the American salesman called 
over a powerful peon, whom he had waiting 
outside, and ordered him to swing with all 
his strength with a ten-pound sledge upon 
the share of one of the American plows. 
The husky Basque spat upon his hands, 
hunched his muscular shoulders, swung the 
heavy hammer in a wide circle, and brought 
it down on the spot indicated. A note 
as clear as that of a bell rang out and the 
plow went bounding across the floor, 
but, save for the patch of red paint that 
fused to and came off on the hammer head, 
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the share was unmarked. When the op- 
eration was repeated upon one of the 
German implements, the first share was 
completely shattered, the pieces being 
scattered about the floor like so much 
broken crockery. Thinking that pos- 
sibly the faultiness of this share had been 
an accident of construction, perhaps of 
over-tempering, the dealer requested the 
peon to swing upon the second sample. 
This blow demonstrated that the German 
implements were not even consistent in 
their defectiveness, for this share doubled 
up under the blow and folded lovingly in 
around the hammer like a flower going to 
sleep at night. 

There were tears in the consul’s eves 
as he wrung the salesman’s hand in con- 
gratulation, but all he said was, ‘‘And 
they still accuse us of exporting wooden 
nutmegs!”’ 

The German entered just in time to 
gather up his wreckage, and he was so 
enraged that he threatened the dealer 
with a suit to recover the value of his 
damaged samples. I learned afterward 
that a large order on his house was coun- 
termanded by cable, and that the German 
did have to go to law to collect a consider- 
able amount actually due him from the 
indignant Argentino for plows that had 
already been sold. The American closed 
a substantial order. The next day, re- 
solving to take the bull by the horns, he 
set out with a sledge hammer to make the 
rounds of the dealers, only to learn to his 
mingled chagrin and satisfaction that the 
wily German had been ahead of him and, 
on one pretext or another, had removed his 
plows from the path of destruction. The 
sale of cheap German agricultural ma- 
chinery on the River Plate languished for 
several years after that, and the most 
casual reference to a hammer is pretty 
sure to bring a flush of guilt or anger to the 
face of a German salesman in any part of 
South America even to-day. 


OUR REPUTATION FOR ‘‘“WOODEN NUTMEGS> 


Our foreign trade competitors have a 
number of stock stories to illustrate the 
doubtful character of American goods, but 
none to compare with the “wooden nut- 
meg” classic. | have heard it alluded to 
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in a score or so of languages and dialects 
in every corner of the six continents and 
the seven seas. That the expression 
became a byword, and that it was per- 
sistently applied as a slur through so many 
years to American goods in general, was 
due to one thing, and that it profits us no 
whit to deny — we certainly did, over a 
long period, offer many descriptions of 
“wooden nutmegs” abroad. Not a great 
part — probably only a small fraction of 
one per cent.— of our exports were of this 
character at any time, but these were 
widely scattered, and the innocent have 
had to suffer for it with the guilty. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVES IN AUSTRALIA 


A striking and reassuring example of the 
present confidence abroad in American 
railroad equipment is being furnished by 
Australia in connection with the construc- 
tion of its first great transcontinental 
line. No country or colony in the world is 
so zealous in forwarding home industries 
as Australia is. But in building this line, 
an additional locomotive is required for 
every fifty miles of track; and track is 
being laid at the rate of a mile or two a 
day. This extraordinary demand is much 
beyond the power of the home manufactur- 
ers to supply. Bids from abroad showed 
that the Baldwin Locomotive Company of 
America was the only concern that would 
guarantee to make the deliveries at the 
intervals specified, and as a result this 
company has supplied, and will doubtless 
continue to supply, all the locomotives 
for the great transcontinental line that 
cannot be built in the country. How 
much Australia’s commercial patriotism 
in buying home-built locomotives at all 
is costing that country was shown in a 
recent debate in the Commonwealth 


Parliament, when it came out that the . 


American engines were being purchased, 
delivered at Port Augusta, for approxi- 
mately $23,000, whereas Australian engines 
were costing more than $30,000 apiece. 
Despite the great difference in price, the 
Premier declared that the American loco- 
motives were bought solely because, ful- 
filling .all technical requirements, they 
could be delivered when they were wanted. 

One of the most frequent, as well as 





one of the best founded, complaints 
against American manufacturers in the 
past has been that they have failed to 
give adequate attention to the require- 
ments of the markets that they have 
endeavored to supply. For example, an 
American mining machinery company 
once ignored the very complete description 
of local conditions that was sent with an 
order from a Peruvian company which 
was planning to use a dredge somewhere 
on the upper Amazon. The slightest 
study would have revealed to the Ameri- 
cans that access to this region is possible 
only by a route that leads over a couple 
of lofty ranges of the Andes. Neverthe- 
less, they shipped a dredge of the kind 
that can make its way only through 
marshes or swamps at the rate of a few 
hundred feet a day. If this story is true 
—and, judging from the way | have 
known other orders to be filled in the 
early days of our export trade, it probably 
is true—it is especially fitting that it 
should have been an American concern 
which recently furnished one of the clever- 
est and most creditable examples of 
conforming to limiting circumstances that 
the West Coast of South America has 
ever known. 


OUR PREEMINENCE IN ELECTRIC WORKS 


A gold mining company which was 
opening up a property at Santo Domingo, 
at a great elevation in the Cordillera of 
Central Peru, wished to install a hydro- 
electric plant, so it called for bids for 
a three-phase generator, rated at 300 
horsepower, which could be transported 
to its destination on muleback. The 
conservative British manufacturers of 
electrical machinery refused to consider 
the contract on the ground that such a 
thing had ‘never been done before, and 
even the Continental houses held that it 
was impossible to construct a machine 
of greater capacity than 50 horsepower 
which could be transported as specified. 
A German firm made a very low bid for an 
installation that could be transported by 
wagon, but as the expense of widening the 
trail to the mine would have amounted 
to something like forty times the cost of 
the machinery, this could not be enter- 
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tained. The General Electric Company of 
America, however, put its experts to 
work and turned out an installation that 
conformed to specifications in every partic- 
ular. This was carried to its place 
on mules, set up and put in operation, and 
proved to be an unqualified success in 
every respect from the outset. 

The American genius for working out 
hitherto unsolved mechanical problems 
had also to be called upon in designing and 
building the hydro-electric stations of 
the great Cerro de Pasco copper mines in 
Peru, where, on account of the great eleva- 
tion — more than 13,000 feet — extreme 
precautions had to be taken to avoid 
the disturbance of atmospheric electricity. 
The contracts for great hydro-electric 
works in all parts of the world come to the 
United States as a matter of course. 
Installations such as those of the Tata 
and Cauvery projects in India, and those 
that require steel trestle work of unpre- 
cedented magnitude, are given to America 
by preference as the only country that 
has had the special experience necessary 
for successfully carrying them through. 

One of the greatest elements in the 
success of American machinery abroad 
has been what might be called its superior 
“utility” —the fact that it will give a 
more valuable service for the money 
invested in it. Often it is more expensive 
than German or Belgian machinery; some- 
times it has not the “‘life’’ of that of Eng- 
land; but in practically every instance 
its labor-saving and work-performing qual- 
ities make it the best investment. 


BRICKS FOR THE GARDEN OF -EDEN 


I recently came by chance upon an 
interesting illustration of this superior 
“utility” of American machinery, in the 
Tigro-Euphrates Valley, where a British 
company is carrying out for the Turkish 
Government the magnificent plan that 
Sir William Willcocks outlined for the 
reclamation of this, the traditional site 
of the Garden of Eden. The first step 
in the project was the building of a great 
barrage at Hindieh to divert the waters of 
the Euphrates River into its old channel 
by the site of ancient Babylon, and in the 
construction of this great dam the prin- 


cipal element of cost proved to be the 
manufacture of the brick of which it was 
largely built. A huge army of Arabs 
were employed, by contract, in making 


’ bricks in hand moulds, and the plan was 


to supplement the fluctuating and un- 
satisfactory supply from this source by the 
use of brick-making machines imported 
from England and the Continent. Not- 
withstanding that Arab labor is compara- 
tively costly and inefficient, the operation 
of the best of the machines proved to be so 
complicated and slow that they were 
unable to turn out cheaper bricks, or even 
better bricks, than the swarming fellaheen. 
The resident engineer had about given up 
all hope of accomplishing anything me- 
chanically, when the foreman of the brick- 
yards, a progressive young Welshman, 
induced him to send for an American 
machine with which he had had some ex- 
perience at home. This arrived in due time 
and had been in operation about six 
months at the period of my visit to Hindieh 
in the summer of 1912, and not only was 
it turning out perfect brick, but it was 
also accomplishing its work 75 per cent. 
faster and 25 per cent. cheaper than the 
best of the other machines had done. 
The latter, naturally, were in the scrap 
heap, and two more American machines 
had been ordered. These, I have since 
learned, played an important part in 
forwarding the opening of the great 
barrage in January. 


OUR OFFICE SUPPLIES ABROAD 


In high grade typewriters — machines 
that sell for $100 or more — America 
dominates the world’s market, and a half 
dozen of our leading makes are so far 
beyond anything that is manufactured 
elsewhere that they are employed ex- 
clusively by many foreign business and 
industrial concerns, and even in govern- 
mental offices. Our lead in this line, as 
well as in adding-machines, cash registers, 
duplicators, and similar devices, is so great 
that it is probably beyond danger of 
challenge. In lighter and lower priced 
typewriters we have also built up a good 
foreign business, though in this branch 
we have done so in the face of much 
competition. | had a good chance to 
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learn the character of the most trouble- 
some phase of this competition on my 
last trip abroad. 

On this journey, principally on account 
of its portability, | had taken with me a 
little American-made aluminum folding 
typewriter which had been on_ the 
market only a year or two. Despite its 
lightness, the little machine stood up 
amazingly under hard and _ persistent 
service, and a year’s work had left few 
marks of wear upon it. Then the pack- 
mule that was‘ carrying it through the 
mountains near the Chino-Burmese fron- 
tier went over the edge of a storm-washed 
trail and landed at the bottom of a ravine 
with the load beneath it. | took the 
pieces of the little typewriter back with 
me to Rangoon, where they wanted to 
charge me more for the necessary repairs 
than the machine was worth. One of the 
dealers there, however — an oily Bengali — 
showed me a machine that he had just 
received from Germany, which, except 
that its frame was of some heavy pressed 
metal instead of aluminum, was an almost 
perfect replica of the one | had been carry- 
ing. I bought it for 100 rupees which, 
allowing for duty and freight, was only a 
little more than half of the $50 that the 
other machine was sold for in America. 


COMPETITION WITH GERMAN IMITATIONS 


Except that it was noisier and stiffer 
than my little American machine, the 
new typewriter worked very satisfactorily 
for about two weeks. Then cumulative 
troubles set in, and at the end of three 
months the mechanical parts were so 
worn and sprung that a number of the 
type bars would not carry up to the roller, 
to say nothing of the lack of alignment of 
the others. The thing was as flimsy 
as a German toy, as poorly made as it was 
cheap, and | was glad to learn from the 
English dealer in Bombay, who put my 
old machine in working order again for a 
very reasonable charge, that it was already 
so thoroughly discredited that it was being 
handled ‘only in the native bazaars, and 
with decreasing success even there. | am 
still using the original little American 
machine on all journeys on which port- 
ability is an object. 
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I have in mind many other examples 
of the characteristic German practice of 
turning out an article that is faultless in 
finish but most unreliable in service. 
Nearly every one of these is an obvious 
imitation of some American article that 
has already gained a world-wide reputa- 
tion on its merits. Our best sewing ma- 
chines, like our high grade typewriters, 
are in a class by themselves, but the bazaars 
of Maylasia, India, Turkey, and North 
Africa were flooded a few years ago with 
a beautifully inlaid and varnished hand 
machine which, as it sold for about 25 
per cent. less than the American article 
of which it was a palpable imitation, had 
things a good deal its own way until 
its cheap materials, giving way or wearing 
out in use, revealed its true value. Ger- 
man cameras, made in all the popular 
designs of the American “kodak,” have 
been put on the market recently, and, 
being low priced and well finished, are 
having a large sale in places where the 
public have not learned that they ‘‘peel”’ 
and warp on exposure to heat and moisture 
as no American camera ever did. [| speak 
feelingly again, for | was forced to buy 
one of these German cameras in Batavia 
after my own had been lost by a coolie. 


EXPERT SERVICE THAT WINS TRADE 


American steel rails and girders are 
known and used throughout the world, 
and are willingly contracted for whenever 
the Steel Trust sees fit to make prices to 
meet foreign competitors. An active trade 
in reinforcing bars for concrete construc- 
tion is of more recent growth. Two years 
ago | noticed a decided preference for 
American reinforcing materials at all the 
Asiatic ports, and it was with especial 
interest, therefore, that | read in a late 
consular report that at least one American 
firm has gone after that business in a 
thoroughly systematic manner. Consul 
Henry D. Baker, on special commercial 
service in Asia, after telling of the demand 
in India for American roofings, expanded 
metal, and reinforcing bars, writes: 

“The extensive use of reinforcing ma- 
terials in India has been specially pro- 
moted by one firm in Detroit, which em- 
ploys in India trained engineers from the 
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United States, who on arrival in India 
make a careful study of local conditions 
and then furnish technical advice, super- 
vision, and selling assistance to the dif- 
ferent local selling agents of this product. 
They take care that contractors in charge 
of buildings using such reinforced steel 
make no technical mistakes in the use of 
such material in building construction.”’ 

Such methods as these will be richly 
rewarded, for work along similar lines 
was an important element in building up 
the great export trades of our manufactur- 
ers of agricultural, mining, and elec- 
trical machinery. 


AMERICAN ZINC IN THE’ TROPICS 


Corrugated iron sheet for sidings and 
roofings, which was an American _in- 
vention in the first place, naturally had 
things all its own way when first put on the 
market; but that it has held its place in the 
face of the vigorous foreign competition 
of the last decade is especially gratify- 
ing. American “zinc,” as it is popularly 
called, roofs the outposts of the tropics of 
both hemispheres, and, from China to 
Australia, from New Guinea to Nigeria, 
| found it generally credited with a longer 
life — due to a heavier galvanizing and a 
greater stiffness —than that manufactured 
in Europe. Within the last two or three 
years American galvanized iron culverts 
have begun to follow in the footsteps of our 
corrugated sheets. These culverts are 
manufactured in sections which ‘“‘nest’’ 
compactly, and so are easily portable. 
I have seen bales of “‘split’’ culverts, swung 
over donkeys and camels, stringing out in 
advance of railroad construction across 
the deserts of Mesopotamia, the Sudan, 
and Algeria. 

The success of American composition 
roofings has been no less sweeping than 
that of our corrugated irons, and there are 
few modern buildings erected within the 
last four years in the Orient, Africa, or 
South America that are not covered with 
some form of it. An especial triumph for 
this distinctively American product was 
its selection to cover the great Tallak 
tank in Calcutta, the largest structure of 
its kind in the world. It will demand 
very aggressive competition from Europe 
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seriously to threaten the supremacy Amer- 
ica has won in this line. 

Our European rivals admit that what 
they somewhat contemptuously term 


“cheap Yankee automobiles” are having a 


remarkable sale in all parts of the world, 
and are wont to attribute the fact to 
their low price alone. It is indeed true 
that price was a potent element in intro- 
ducing these machines among peoples of 
modest purchasing power, but this alone 
will not explain why the greatest increases 
in sales have been in the places where 
they were first sold. The real reason for 
this popularity is that the light American 
machines have from 25 to 50 per cent. 
greater power than competing machines 
have, and are built to withstand incom- 
parably harder usage than any foreign 
machine that sells within from $300 to 
$500 of their price. The kind of service 
that is responsible for the popularity of 
the light American car was well illustrated 
by an experience which came to my atten- 
tion in Assam, on the northeastern frontier 
of India, two years ago. 


A TRIUMPH OF OUR AUTOMOBILES 


In the face of a great deal of opposition 
from British dealers, the Indian Govern- 
ment bought several hundred light Ameri- 
can automobiles for use at the Durbar 
at Delhi in tort. After a few weeks’ 
service in connection with that pageant 
these machines, being offered for sale at a 
small discount from their purchase price, 
were eagerly bought by officials, planters, 
and merchants from all parts of the Middle 
East. This sale was the big end of. the 
wedge opening wide a market in which an 
encouraging beginning had been made. 

One of these little machines was sold to 
a tea planter of Upper Assam, a region in 
the Himalayan foothills with scarcely 
any good roads and a rainfall of from 300 
to 500 inches a year. It was the first auto- 
mobile to go into the mountain section of 
this region, and. the rough-and-tumble 
service that the progressive planter got 
out of it on roads and paths that had 
hitherto been sacred to the pony, coolie 
bearer, and pack coolie was the wonder 
of the countryside. Few machines could 
ever have been given much harder usage 
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than the staunch little Yankee invader, 
yet it was still in first class condition when, 
six months after it was purchased, the 
planter’s native chauffeur drove it into 
a washout on the Cherrapunji Road during 
a freshet, and it went rolling five hundred 
feet into the rain-swollen river. After a 
week’s search had failed to reveal any 
trace of machine or driver, both were 
given up for lost, and the planter, finding 
that it had become almost indispensable, 
wired to Calcutta for another of the same 
model, several of his neighbors taking the 
occasion to place similar orders. 


AN ENGINE THAT SURVIVED DROWNING 


The remains of the pioneer machine 
were found at the end of the rainy season, 
several miles below the point where the 
accident had occurred. The wheels were 
gone and the body battered almost be- 
yond recognition, and it was only on the 
score of sentiment that the planter had 
the pieces gathered up and taken home by 
coolies. A month later, while on a tour 
of Assam, | saw the salvaged engine and 
part of the transmission gear set up over a 
well and actually pumping water to the 
planter’s bungalow on the top of a high 
ridge. On the strength of this engine’s 
“reliability trial,’ as well as on the general 
showing of a number of other machines 
of the same make as the first one, it is 
not going to be an easy thing to talk 
European automobiles to the tea planters 
of Upper Assam for some time to come. 

Thus American manufacturers are, and 
have been for a number of years, supplying 
to foreign markets goods of irreproachable 
quality and unrivalled utility. Sporadic 
instances of shipments of inferior goods 
have come to my attention now and then, 
but in my last five years of travel abroad | 
have failed to discover a single general 
line of American export in connection with 
which | did not see a conscientious effort 
to give the foreign buyer his money’s 
worth. Not always is the American article 
having the best sale, even in the face of its 
palpable superiority. This is not the 
fault of the article itself, however, but is 
usually because its rivals are better estab- 
lished locally or have a better distribu- 
ting organization back of them. 
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Three nations will divide between them 
the lion’s share of the world’s trade of this 
century — Great Britain, which annexed 
the best part of the commercial as it did 
the geographical world by priority of 
occupation, and which has the largest 
trade at the present time; and Germany 
and the United States, both of which are 
rapidly overcoming Britain’s lead. The 
unspoken trade slogan of Great Britain 
might be fairly stated as, ‘““ The Goods We 
Sold Your Fathers; that of Germany as, 
“Cheaper Goods;” and that of the United 
States as, “More Useful Goods.”’ In this 
article my main endeavor has been to 
show how our manufacturers are living 
up to the American watchword. 

In the last ten years Germany’s foreign 
trade has increased, both actually and 
relatively, slightly faster than the trade 
of the United States, and the two nations 
are now running neck-and-neck, with 
about $4,500,000,000 a year to the credit 
of each. (Great Britain’s overseas com- 
merce approximates $5,500,000,000 a year. ) 
Germany’s fine showing, with two thirds 
of our population and the merest fraction 
of our area and resources, is largely traee- 
able to one thing — organization. The 
distinguished German Colonial Secretary, 
Dr. Solf, whom | met when he was gover- 
nor of Samoa, said to me several years ago: 
“If the United States had Germany's 
organization, or if Germany had the 
natural resources of the United States, 
either of the resulting combinations could 
wage successful commercial war against 
all the rest of the world.”’ 

“True, Your Excellency,” I! replied: 
“and | have hopes that the United States 
will have Germany’s organization before 
Germany has the United States’ resources.” 

The consummation of the present compre- 
hensive plans of the Department of Com- 
merce for the promotion of foreign trade 
will leave us well along toward achieving 
an export organization that shall be equal 
to Germany's. This organization, en- 
couraged by the high quality of the goods 
we are sending abroad, and backed by our 
incomparable natural resources, should 
indeed place the United States in a posi- 
tion to ‘‘wage successful commercial war 
against all the rest of the world.” 

























A CHEMIST WHO 


BECAME KING OF 


AN INDUSTRY 


HERMAN FRASCH, THE GREATEST OF OIL-REFINING EXPERTS AND MASTER, 


THROUGH HIS RESEARCHES AND 


INVENTIONS, OF THE 


SULPHUR SUPPLY OF THE WORLD 


N 1887, the oil wells of Indiana, Ohio, 
and Illinois were producing 30,000 
barrels of crude oil daily, worth 14 
cents a barrel. 

In 1888, after the producers and 
refiners had adopted the process of puri- 
fication that was worked out by the late 
Herman Frasch, the same field was market- 
ing 90,000 barrels a day at $1 a barrel. 

In 1903, the United States imported 
188,888 tons of sulphur; none was ex- 
ported. 

In 1907, the imports had fallen to 20,399 
tons, and 35,000 tons were exported. 
This reversal resulted from the perfection 
of Mr. Frasch’s remarkable plan for 
raising sulphur in liquid form from the 
deposits in Calcasieu Parish, Louisiana, 
and marketing it. 

It is a story of big achievements which 
these dates and figures summarize. The 
life of this industrial chemist, German 
born and American trained, who died 
while this was being written, was rich 
in results, scientific and commercial; in 
its completed record, there is much to 
stir the imagination. Up to 1912, when 
illness forced him out of active work, 
the United States had granted sixty- 
four patents to Mr. Frasch; most of his 
_ important experiments have _ involved 
the erection of huge plants; his trans- 
actions have mounted to millions of dollars 
in value; and his discoveries have affected 
the economic fate of a nation. 

At sixteen, Mr. Frasch took up the 
practice of pharmacy. Very soon there- 
after he left Germany (he was born at 
Gaildorf, in Wiirttemberg, in 1852) in 
search of the broader opportunities to be 
found in this country. Landing in Phil- 
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adelphia, he was presently installed as 
laboratory chief by Professor Maisch at 
the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 

His interest, however, switched from 
pharmaceutical to industrial chemistry, 
and at twenty-two Mr. Frasch set up a 
laboratory of his own. A patent on a 
process for the utilization of tin scrap 
was issued to him in 1875; his second 
patent, granted in the following year, 
marked his evolution of a process for 
refining paraffin wax. This was purchased 
by one of the subsidiary companies of the 
Standard Oil Company, and so greatly 
pleased were the purchasers that they 
induced Mr. Frasch to give up his labora- 
tory in Philadelphia and devote himself 
to work, under contract, in the petroleum 
industry. 

For nine years, Mr. Frasch gave most 
of his time and talents to the oil companies, 
continually improving the refining pro- 
cesses. In the same period, however, he 
found time to invent a process for manu- 
facturing white lead directly from galena 
ore; he tackled the problem of improving 
the processes and apparatus for manu- 
facturing salt. In that period, too, he 
took out a patent on an ingenious process 
for making elements for thermal electric 
generators, and secured two patents on 
carbons — one an electric light carbon, 
and the other a product of “wax tailings” 
for other purposes. : 

Mr. Frasch’s contracts with the oil 
companies expired in 1885. At the time, 
he was occupied with one of the big prob- 
lems of the oil industry — purification 
of the sulphur-tainted oil of the Canadian 
fields. He moved to London, Ontario, 
and there organized an oil company. 
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Within three years he had succeeded in 
eliminating the “‘skunk”’ odor from sulphur 
oils by a cheap and practicable process; 
then the Standard Oil Company bought 
his patents and plant. Using the Frasch 
patents, under the direction of their in- 
ventor, whose services they once more en- 
gaged, the Standard Oil companies were 
able to convert the immense fields in 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, discovered 
later than the Canadian deposits, from 
producers of fuel oil worth 14 cents a 
barrel to producers of illuminating oil 
equal to the best product of Pennsylvania. 
The output of these fields jumped almost 
immediately from 30,000 to 90,000 barrels 
of crude oil a day — its price rose from 14 
cents to $1 a barrel. 


HOW AN INVENTION WAS EVOLVED 


Through Mr. Frasch’s accounts of the 
experiments that led to success in this 
venture runs a note of self-confidence, a 
suggestion of patient and careful work, 
which has characterized his whole career. 
Experimenting in his laboratory, he found 
that various metallic oxides were dissolved 
by the sulphur and oil compound; he 
found that when the tainted oil was satur- 
ated with all the metallic oxide it could 
carry in solution the odor disappeared; 
and he pushed the experiment further. 
Its final demonstration showed that the 
addition of metallic oxide to an already 
saturated solution would effect a complete 
desulphurization of the petroleum. He had 
solved the problem scientifically; there 
remained the difficult task of adapting his 
process to commercial use. 

First, he must select the most suitable 
oxide; his tests showed that both scientif- 
ically and economically copper oxide was 
best. Then he must erect a plant big 
enough to test his process on a commercial 
scale; if it was to forward the art of oil re- 
fining and to open to general use great new 
supplies, the process must be cheap — so 
cheap that it could be used to put the 
sulphur-tainted oils in effectivecompetition 
With the output of Pennsylvania. 

To make his tests, Mr. Frasch erected 
a 1,200-barrel still and a roasting furnace 
for treating the copper so that it might be 
used over and over. His still was 22 
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feet in diameter and 16 feet high, and one 
of the problems which presented itself 
was to fit it with a device for keeping the 
mass stirred; he invented one. Then, after 
he sold his patents and took charge of the 
Standard’s refining works in Ohio, he 
had another serious matter to worry about. 
To handle the Standard’s business, he 
would have needed 160 roasting furnaces 
such as he had used in Canada. Obviousl\ 
they would cost too much, and their 
erection would consume too much time. 
So Mr. Frasch undertook to erect half a 
dozen gigantic roasters conforming in 
capacity to the magnitude of the operations 
of the refinery in Ohio. 

Through each of the great roasting 
furnaces must run a shaft carrying stirring 
arms; how to preserve these shafts from 
warping in the intense heat was for a time 
a baffling problem. Pursuing his usual 
calm and self-confident course, Mr. Frasch 
first tried internal air-cooling. But he 
had blundered somewhere, for he found 
that the air forced through the hollow 
shaft and stirring arms very soon became 
heated beyond the temperature of the 
furnace. Hot water cooling proved to be 
the solution of the problem — and Mr. 
Frasch devised a way to utilize steam from 
the shaft and stirring arms (which became 
in effect water tube boilers) in the operation 
of the plant. 


AN INVENTOR WHO MADE MONEY 


There is no starving experimenter or 
swindled inventor in this story; for his 
patents and his Canadian plant Mr. Frasch 
was paid in stock which at the time was 
selling for $168 a share and paying yearly 
dividends at the rate of 7 per cent. After 
the success of his process had been proved, 
he sold half of his holdings of stock for 
$820 a share, when it was paying dividends 
at the rate of 40 per cent. a year. His 
reward was big, but it was as nothing 
compared to that of the owners of oil 
land, the operators and refiners, in the 
fields of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. For 
them, the inventor had literally created 
millions of new wealth. 

From the apparatus of his laboratory 
and known conditions, Mr. Frasch began 
to turn to the consideration of a different 
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set of problems and conditions. He 
developed an extraordinary power to 
visualize geological areas that are hidden 
deep from any possible view of the eye. 
Consider the process that he patented for 
increasing the flow of oil from the wells 
of the fields of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 

In Pennsylvania, where oil occurs in the 
Devonian sandstone, a successful method 
of rejuvenating a tired well had been 
found; it was to drop a charge of nitro- 
glycerine to the bottom and shatter the 
surrounding rock. That method, how- 
ever, was not a good method in Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, where the oil came 
from a deeper geological horizon, in Si- 
lurian limestone. Mr. Frasch tackled 
the job from another angle; sending his 
mind down to look over the oil-bearing 
rock, he concluded that hydrochloric 
acid, in certain sections, and, in other 
sections, sulphuric acid poured down the 
well, which was to be plugged immediately, 
would presently produce such a pressure 
of gases as would open numerous minute 
cracks in the surrounding rock and put the 
well in communication with new oil 
cavities. 

Here was a hint of the most spectacular 
success of the long list of successful pro- 
cesses invented by Mr. Frasch, the process 
for tapping the unique reservoir of sul- 
phur that was discovered in 1865 by oil 
prospectors in Calcasieu Parish, Louisiana. 


A BURIED CRATER FULL OF SULPHUR 


A thousand feet below the surface, ap- 
parently filling the cone of a great geyser 
that had been active in the Tertiary period, 
lies this bed of sulphur, more than 99} per 
cent. pure, mixed with limestone in the 
proportion of 7o per cent. sulphur and 
30 per cent. limestone. The bed is nearly 
circular in shape, more than half a mile 
in diameter and known to be 1,100 feet 
thick in places. Directly above it is 
a stratum of quicksand 500 feet thick; 
and, until Mr. Frasch undertook the job, 
this quicksand defeated every attempt 
made to get at the sulphur. An Austrian 
company, a French company, and several 
American companies had tried without 
success to sink a shaft to the sulphur de- 
posit and to mine it in the usual way. 





Mr. Frasch first heard of the Calcasieu 
Parish deposit and the problem of its 
exploitation in 1891. He secured a core 
of the sulphur from one of the wells which 
had been sunk, gathered all the available 
data, and set to work on the problem. 

“1° decided,” he said, “that the only 
way to mine this sulphur was to melt it in 
the ground and pump it to the surface in 
liquid form. I realized from the 
outset that a method entirely different 
from that employed in the mines of Sicily 
was necessary for success here, as the class 
of labor required to operate this mine would 
demand at least $5 a day, whereas the 
Sicilian miners were being paid 60 cents a 
day.” There spoke the industrial re- 
searcher who had been trained not only 
to think scientifically but along extremely 
practical lines, too. 


MINING SULPHUR THROUGH A PIPE 


Well-drilling equipment was crude then, 
and nearly nine months were required to 
sink a ten-inch pipe through 200 feet of 
the sulphur deposit. (It can be done in 
three days now.) Inside the ten-inch 
pipe Mr. Frasch placed another, six inches 
in diameter, with a strainer at the bottom 
and a seat to receive a third pipe three 
inches in diameter. He had the space 
between the ten-inch pipe and the six- 
inch pipe packed with sand to brace it 
against the pressure he foresaw would be 
produced by the shifting sands and the 
subsiding rock when the sulphur was re- 
moved. It was his plan to force super- 
heated water down between the six-inch 
pipe and the three-inch pipe, and when 
the sulphur was meited to pump it up 
through the three-inch pipe. 

Before any possible test could be made, 
Mr. Frasch had to set up a battery of 
boilers and superheating cylinders of his 
own devising sufficient to supply a tre- 
mendous quantity of hot water — he had 
decided that the water must be heated to 
335° Fahrenheit in order to melt the sulphur 
rock. So twenty 150-horsepower boilers 
were installed. 

“When everything was ready to make 
the first trial,” Mr. Frasch said, in recalling 
that day in which either complete failure 
or conspicuous success would be _ his 
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portion, “we raised steam in the boilers 
and sent the superheated water into the 
ground without a hitch.”” Can you figure 
what a hitch at that moment would have 
meant? Mr. Frasch explained: “If for 
one instant the temperature required 
should drop below the melting point of 
sulphur, it would mean failure.”” It is 
no wonder that he and his helpers watched 
anxiously beside the pumps that were 
forcing the hot water down. ° Hour after 
hour they watched, and the steady stream 
went down without interruption. 


“SHE'S PUMPING!” 


After twenty-four hours of steady forc- 
ing, Mr. Frasch gave the word to start the 
engine attached to the “‘sulphur line.” A 
strain was noted; it increased; the engine 
was doing work. “More and more 
slowly,” he recalled, “went the engine, 
more steam was supplied, and at last the 
man at the throttle sang out at the top of 
his voice, ‘She’s pumping!’ On the pol- 
ished rod of the pump appeared a liquid, 
and when | wiped it off with my finger | 
found my finger covered with sulphur. 

“Within five minutes, the receptacles 
under pressure were opened, and a beauti- 
ful stream of the golden fluid shot into the 
barrels we had ready. After pumping 
for about fifteen minutes, the forty 
barrels we had supplied were seen to be 
inadequate. Quickly we threw up em- 
bankments and lined them with boards 
ready to receive the sulphur that was 
gushing forth; and since that day no fur- 
ther attempt has been made to provide a 
vessel or mold. 

“When the sun went down we stopped 
pumping until we could prepare to receive 
more of the liquid in the morning. The 
material on the ground had to be removed, 
and willing hands helped to make a clean 
slate for the next day.”’ 

You get in this description of Mr. 
Frasch’s one of the genuinely thrilling 
pictures of the triumph of a successful 
inventor. A friend of his, appreciating 
to the full Mr. Frasch’s power of mind and 
the range of his genius, once pointed to a 
half length portrait of him. 

“An impressive looking man, isn’t he!”’ 
said this friend, and the rounded, dome- 
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like head and the cool wisdom of the eyes 
in the painted presentation bore out the 
suggestion. Then the friend laughed, 
in affectionate memory, and held a hand 
out level with his shoulder. 

“He’s about this tall,’ said he, ‘and 
fat! But you don’t think of that when 
you know Mr. Frasch.”’ 


AN INVENTOR’S HOUR OF TRIUMPH 


After working far into the night to’clear 
away the piled-up sulphur, which began to 
harden almost immediately upon falling 
from the pump, Mr. Frasch’s helpers went 
home and left him alone. Alone, he took 
that first heady taste of success which 
can never be tasted a second time. 

“| mounted the sulphur pile,”’ confessed 
Mr. Frasch, “‘and seated myself on the 
very top. It pleased me to hear the slight 
noise caused by the contraction of the 
warm sulphur. It was like a greeting 
from below — proof that my object had 
been accomplished.”’ 

Of course, Mr. Frasch’s project had 
become known long before, but it had 
drawn out only skeptical comments. Sit- 
ting there in the night on his pile of cooling 
sulphur, he realized the experimenter’s 
supreme joy, that of achieving a dream. 

Between his first experiment and the 
final working out of the plant on a big 
scale lay a good many years of hard fighting 
against minor difficulties. You remember, 
he became interested in the problem first 
in 1891; it was twelve years later before Mr. 
Frasch’s company was a commercial suc- 
cess. You see what sort of calm patience 
is needed by the industrial chemist. 

The chief reason for the long delay in 
putting the sulphur plant on its feet 
financially was that during most of the 
time it was being developed Mr. Frasch 
was giving the better part of his services 
to the oil people. He could visit it only 
at long intervals; and every fresh problem 
which arose waited upon his ingenious 
and exploring mind for solution. Every 
small change and needed improvement 
required a long time and great expense 
to effect, for this experiment station, you 
will observe, was of truly magnificent 
dimensions. 

Once pumping was well under way, 
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there arose the puzzle of how to save the 
pipes from being crushed and wrenched as 
the sulphur and lime rock subsided to fill 
up the cavities that were left by the melted 
and raised sulphur; to prevent this, a 12- 
inch pipe with telescope joints was sunk 
outside the 10-inch pipe and the space 
between was stuffed. It became neces- 
sary to replace with earth the thousands of 
tons of material that were pumped up, 
and a dredging plant with a capacity of 
4,000 tons a day was installed. 

At one time a well ceased producing 
while the pipes were still intact. Mr. 
Frasch was called to find an explanation; 
he worked out the theory that ‘“‘wild 
waters” entering the melting zone had 
proved to be so extensive that they lowered 
the temperature of the superheated water 
below the melting point. So Mr. Frasch 
proceeded to “seal” the melting zone 
away from the harmful flow by pumping 
sawdust down until it filled the crevices. 
In five days, he forced thirty carloads of 
sawdust down, and after that was done 
the well produced 39,000 tons more 
before the subsiding rock crushed it. 


SUPERHEATING A MINIATURE OCEAN 


Year by year, the plant in Louisiana 
became a thing of huge dimensions — and 
it grew in physical size far faster than its 
commercial success warranted. To supply 
the superheated water for the eight wells 
Mr. Frasch had sunk, he erected eight 
batteries of boilers — 130 in all, ranging in 
horsepower from 150 to 300 each — their 
work being to heat to 335° Fahrenheit 
7,000,000 gallons of water a day. When 
they were all in operation, 5,600 barrels of 
fuel oil were consumed daily. The huge 
cylinders in which this daily ocean of water 
is superheated were devised by Mr. Frasch. 
So adequately did he meet and solve the 
practical requirements of the plant that 
now the only limitation on production 
is the demand of the market. 

From the first day of pumping, the 
liquid sulphur has been poured into the 
centre of bins; from that point it flows 
slowly to the sides and hardens. These 
bins have become literal mountains of 
sulphur. As the sulphur flows, spreads, 
and rises, the boards are raised, sometimes 


as high as sixty-five feet; and when the 
stream is diverted to a fresh bin there 
remains a block of hard sulphur 150 feet 
wide, 250 feet long, and 65 feet high. 
Railroad tracks are laid alongside, the 
boards are taken off, the sulphur block is 
broken up by blasting, and grab buckets, 
operated by.a steam crane, load a 35-ton 
car in fourteen minutes. For export, the 
loaded cars are run upon the company’s 
dock at Sabine, where a 7,500-ton steam- 
ship may be loaded in twelve hours. 


IN CONTROL OF THE WORLD’S SULPHUR 


It was not until 1904 that Mr. Frasch’s 
company sent its first cargo of sulphur 
abroad. That shipment was his notice to 
the world that he held the future of the 
sulphur industry in his hands. 

Until Mr. Frasch entered the field, the 
United States had produced less than one 
half of one per cent. of the sulphur con- 
sumed in this country; Sicily and Japan 
supplied us, and for years the sulphur mine 
owners of Sicily had enjoyed a practical 
monopoly. As far back as 1833, the Brit- 
ish fleet appeared in the Bay of Naples to 
enforce Great Britain’s demand that the 
Italians rescind a sulphur monopoly agree- 
ment that they had made with France. 
In 1895, a company had been organized 
by English capitalists to control the 
output of Sicilian sulphur; it worked with 
the sanction of the Italian Government 
under a five-year agreement, with the priv- 
ilege of a renewal for another five years. 
For years this company made a great deal 
of money, paying dividends on its common 
stock of 50 per cent. a year and laying 
aside a big reserve for contingencies. 

“The contingencies arose,’’ said Mr. 
Frasch, “in the form of the Louisiana 
production. The English company began 
to receive complaints from its agents 
in America that business in the West had 
fallen off on account of sulphur furnished 
from a mine that was no mine at all, but 
where the sulphur was pumped out of the 
ground ready to ship. The English com- 
pany, as well as the Sicilians, declared that 
this was impossible.” 

According to ancient habit, the English 
company proceeded to put the new compet- 
itor to the test; it contracted to deliver in 
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America 20,000 tons of sulphur at just 
above cost of production. Mr. Frasch 
went across to London to talk with the 
officers of the English company; he wanted 
to see if the Englishmen would force him 
to quote a price under their cost of pro- 
duction in order to keep the American 
trade —a trade which the Louisiana 
company needed badly. 


A LESSON THAT COST A MILLION DOLLARS 


“| was perfectly frank,’’ Mr. Frasch said, 
“and explained our position fully. A great 
lack of enthusiasm for this ‘American 
humbug’ met me; | was told that they 
would go their way and | could go mine. 
| did. I had arranged for the sale of our 
sulphur in the various European countries 
and, knowing the production cost to my 
competitors, | succeeded very shortly in 
demonstrating that Louisiana sulphur 
was not a swindle. | found out after- 
ward that the lesson had cost the English 
company about $1,250,000.” 

One of the simple little demonstrations 
that were undertaken by Mr. Frasch to 
establish the fact of his dominance of the 
sulphur industry was to pump six wells 
simultaneously for two months. In that 
time, he produced 122,000 tons — more 
than the whole world used in that period. 
After fighting for a time, the English 
company went out of business, leaving an 
enormous accumulation of unsold sulphur 
(about 500,000 tons) to be thrown on the 
market for what it would bring. 

But to market this huge accumulation 
would have had a disastrous effect not 
only on the producers but also on the 
large army of Sicilian workmen who, like 
generations of their ancestors, had de- 
pended upon the sulphur mines to furnish 
employment. For Mr. Frasch to exercise 
his power would mean the shutting down 
of the Sicilian mines, starvation for thou- 
sands of poor men in Sicily, and probably 
revolution and bloodshed. 

Mr. Frasch and his associates knew this; 
they called the Italian Government’s 
attention to the facts, whereupon Italy 
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decided to form a trust to take over the 
stored supply of the English company and 
to prevent the sale of the Sicilian output 
below the cost of production. The Govern- 
ment practically undertook to finance the 
whole Sicilian industry. Mr. Frasch’s 
company cooperated generously with Italy, 
and the situation was saved. 

In 1912, Mr. Frasch received the Perkin 
medal, which typifies in America the 
highest recognition an industrial chemist 
can win from his fellows. In his speech of 
presentation, Professor Chandler referred 
to the company that was organized and 
controlled by Mr. Frasch in these words: 

“At present it supplies this country with 
sulphur and might supply large quantities 
to European countries. Fortunately, the 
company is owned by a few broad-minded 
and large-hearted men who could not be 
induced to bring starvation and ruin upon 
the two hundred and fifty thousand people 
who are dependent for existence upon the 
mining of sulphur in Sicily.” 

To the mind and imagination of Mr. 
H. G. Wells, the future of the world seems 
to lie with the scientists. His prophecies 
of a civilization that is readjusted involve 
the chemist-discoverer who comes quietly 
out of his laboratory to announce that 
to-morrow industrial war must cease; from 
his crucibles and test tubes he brings his 
irrefutable arguments. In following the 
career of Mr. Frasch, you find more than 
a little of such prophecy translated into 
facts of contemporaneous life. 

Mr. Frasch’s achievements have been 
achievements of the constructive im- 
agination, of the mind, which, fortified 
with scientific knowledge, projects itself 
beyond the things that have been done 
to build new things. Like all great in- 
ventors and all great scientists, Mr. 


Frasch has been very much of a poet, 
turning dreams into realities —not, in- 
deed, into words, but into the mechan- 
ism of daily life that for all the future 
will make it easier for men to live in 
comfort and that will add permanently to 
the self-confidence of mankind. 








PROFIT SHARING FOR SAVINGS 


MR. WILLIAM COOPER PROCTER’S SUCCESSFUL PLAN UNDER WHICH HUNDREDS 
OF EMPLOYEES THAT MAKE LESS THAN $1,500 A YEAR IN WAGES HAVE 


ACQUIRED STOCK THAT 


IS WORTH THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


BY 


JANET RUTH RANKIN 


F YOU should see a workman whose 
weekly wage was $15, and were told 
that he owned $10,000 worth of stock 
earning 7 per cent. yearly, your ex- 
planation of the fact would probably 

be that he had a rich and dead relative. 
It would not seem possible that he could 
save such a fortune on $15 a week. But 
this has actually been done, not once, but 
several times, under the profit sharing 
plan of Procter & Gamble, soap manu- 
facturers, of Cincinnati, O. 

A man who earns $15 a week cannot 
save much. If his wages are raised to 
$18, he can spend a little more. The 
chances that he will save, even in that 
event, are small. Most profit sharing 
plans give straight money dividends. 
This helps the employee to spend. It 
does not ordinarily help him to save, unless 
by a roundabout and paternalistic super- 
vision of his expenditures. 

Mr. Procter wishes his men to save for 
themselves, for their future needs, for 
their families, for a better standard of 
living for themselves and their children. 
He reasons that a bank account is more 
efficacious toward true self-respect and 
progress than any amount of welfare 
work could be. 

He does not force the employees to save. 
By the profit sharing plan, saving is en- 
couraged. And the eleven years since 
it was introduced have brought results 
commensurate with the idea. To-day 
the employees own about $3,000,000 in the 
company’s stock. Labor troubles in the 
works of Procter & Gamble are unknown. 

In 1837 a Mr. Procter started a business 
of making soap. At his death the business 
was passed on to his son. His grandson 
was William Cooper Procter, the present 
head of the Procter & Gamble Company. 





In 1886 William Cooper Procter was 
graduated from Princeton University. He 
was not a frivolous college youth. His 
thoughts turned toward the further up- 
building of the business that was already an 
institution in the family. At his graduation 
he went into that business — went in as 
a common laborer in blue overalls, at a 
laborer’s salary, and with an immense 
determination to get at the facts of life 
as they appeal to the workingman. 

Now a young man just out of college 
usually has some ideas. They are, how- 
ever, usually more or less impractical — 
the hothouse variety. It takes a period of 
struggle and disillusionment before he 
finally works his theories intos “practical 
business methods.”’ 

William Cooper Procter had theories 
in plenty. He had made a special study 
of economics in college, and had the results 
all tabulated in his mind, awaiting an 
outlet. That outlet came in the form of 
the Ivory Soap Works, and in three weeks, 
urged by theories and experiences, he was 
advising the firm on labor methods. 

Only here came the difference between 
Mr. Procter and many other young col- 
lege men. He had taken the trouble 
to get the point of view of the employee 
before he began advising about methods 
of treating the employee. 

Perhaps it was mostly luck that won 
for young Procter his hearing, for the 
situation at the plant happened to be 
complicated. A new building was going 
up, and there were rather serious inci- 
dental labor troubles. The employees of 
the company were discontented, and the 
management was worried. But the tall 
young man, with the stamp of the college 
not worn off, gave them an idea. 

Mr. Procter had a theory that the 





























workmen did not get their just share of the 
profits of the business in which they 
worked. That is, they did not get any of 
the profits; but they ought to. Their share, 
according to Mr. Procter’s theory, was 
that proportion of the earnings of the 
business which their labor bore to the total 
cost of production. For example, if labor 
is one third of the total cost of producing a 
hat, then labor ought to get one third of 
the profits on that hat. Give them that 
proportion of the profits to which their 
labor entitles them, said Mr. Procter. Be 
sure that you are scrupulously fair with 
your men, and the labor problems will take 
care of themselves. 


WHY DIVIDENDS ON WAGES FAILED 


The firm considered and consented. 
They found that the cost of labor amounted 
to 12 per cent. of the total cost of produc- 
tion. They paid the workmen, all of 
them, 12 per cent. on their wages yearly; 
and all was to go merrily as an economics 
text book. 

Two years later the company became a 
stock corporation. The profit sharing 
plan had to be adapted to the new organ- 
ization. The firm decided to set the 
dividend on wages at the same figure as 
the dividend on the common stock of the 
company. It happened to come out at 
12 per cent. again. 

This plan did not seem to do any per- 
manent good. The annual dividend that 
the workman received did not make him 
cease grumbling. And, after all, the profit 
sharing did not make any great difference 
in the prosperity of the men. They 
simply raised their expenditures to fit 
their increased earnings, and the result 
remained the same—except that they 
could not see why the dividend should be 
called a dividend and not simply an in- 
crease in pay. The company took money 
out of one pocket and called it pay, they 
said; then took money out of the other 
pocket and called it dividends. Why 
not call it all wages? 

This is a reasonable point of view, and 
for the employer who wishes merely to 
divide his gains with his employees the 
system of increasing wages is as good as 
any other. But Mr. Procter was not 
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content to increase his employees’ wages. 
He wished also to help them to make of 
themselves better and more solvent citi- 
zens; somehow to make the workmen’s 
opportunity to put away money for the 
future more nearly equal to that of the 
officers of the company. The profit shar- 
ing, as he practised it, was not doing this. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A BETTER PLAN 


While Mr. Procter was in search of a 
new plan one of his men came to him 
and asked for stock in the company. Mr. 
Procter was pleased with this show of con- 
fidence in the business— although certainly 
the business deserved it — and offered to 
make it easier for the workman to acquire 
the stock. The next day brought another 
workman on the sameerrand. Mr. Procter 
helped that man, too. Then he began to 
hear of others — men who had already 
bought stock on their own responsibility, 
and who were proud of their investment. 
To be sure, the number of stockholders 
among the workmen was small. Men 
who work hard all day in a factory are 
not likely to spend much time thinking of 
new ways to spend their income, even 
though that expenditure may mean a 
possible increase in income later. But 
there were a few, and that fact gave Mr. 
Procter his idea for a new plan of profit 
sharing. It was time for a change in the 
method of remunerating employees, any- 
how. The old scheme was pretty well 
outgrown. And so the new plan of dis- 
tributing the profits was evolved. 

As it stands to-day, the profit sharing 
system of Procter & Gamble is purely 
voluntary. That is by no means the 
least of its virtues. Workingmen, in 
America at least, do not hold themselves 
candidates for charity, and they fight 
shy of paternalistic schemes that are 
planned by those above them for their 
benefit. Procter & Gamble do not force 
their plan upon their men. There is not 
even any definite advertising of the scheme 
either in or out of the factories. The men 
who share its benefits form centres of 
enthusiastic information concerning it, 
and it is through these that its work is 
made known. It has had a steady growth 
in favor and usefulness. 
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This profit sharing plan is a combination 
of the former system of wage dividends 
and of the stock ownership plan. To 
enter into the scheme, the employee 
purchases stock in the company equal in 
value to his wages for a year. He must 
pay down at least 23 per cent. of this, and 
go in the company’s debt for the rest. 


THE CASE OF JOHN SMITH 


A definite case may help to make the 
workings of the plan clear. Take the 
case of John Smith, who is employed at 
a yearly wage of $1,000. He buys $1,000 
worth of stock in the Procter & Gamble 
Company, and pays down for this, out 
of his own pocket, $25. 

At the end of a year, John Smith 
receives a dividend of 16 per cent. on his 
wages, or $160, which is automatically 
applied on his debt to the company. His 
stock also bears interest at 7 per cent. 
Three sevenths of this last must go as 
interest (at 3 per cent.) on his debt, and 
the remaining amount, or $40, is also 
turned in as part payment for the stock. 
This reduces the debt to $775. It is re- 
duced another $40 by a direct payment by 
John Smith himself, who must pay this 
amount on his stock to prove his continued 
interest in the plan. 

Altogether, at the end of the first year, 
John Smith is not immediately better off. 
He has put $65 in cash into the plan, and 
he still owes $735 to Procter & Gamble. 
He has the stock, however; and in the 
present state of enlightenment of the John 
Smiths of the working world, that piece 
of paper represents a very real value. 

If he should leave the employ of the 
company before his stock is entirely paid 
for, he would have to sell it back to the 
firm. At the point where we left John 
Smith, he would get $265 for it — not 
such a bad return for an investment of 


$65. However, John does not usually 
leave. That would be folly, under the 
circumstances. 


At the end of the second year, the same 
amount comes in — $160 on the debt 
and $70 on stock. About $22 of this is 
interest on the debt. John Smith must 
again put in $40 of his own. Now the 
indebtedness stands at about $487. 
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Of course, there is nothing to prevent 
John from paying the debt more rapidly 
by putting in more of his own money, and, 
indeed, this is very often done. 

The third year sees the debt reduced to 
$232, and the fourth year sees it wiped 
out entirely, by John’s putting in only 
$9 of his own. And now the stock is 
John’s absolutely. The interest that it 
pays, and the dividend on his wages, are 
at his own free disposal. 


$1,000 FOR $154 


And this wealth of $1,000, invested in 
stock that pays 7 per cent., is his as a 
result of $154 saved from his weekly wages 
of $19, over a period of four years. That 
means about $3 a month saved — not an 
impossible thing, you can see. And in 
addition to his $1,000 worth of Procter & 
Gamble stock, so long as he remains with 
the company he receives a yearly dividend 
of 16 per cent. on his wages. At the end 
of five years’ service, this dividend is 
increased to 20 per cent. and, after ten 
years, to 24 per cent. After five years, 
John may buy $250 more of stock, and 
after ten years, the same amount in ad- 
dition. Almost all the men who go into 
the plan increase their holdings as it is 
permitted. : 

Then, too, there is nothing to prevent 
John Smith from investing, through the 
company as brokers, still more of his 
earnings in the stock of Procter & Gamble. 
This is sold to him at the market price, 
on a small deposit, but he must pay 35 
per cent. of the total before he can sell it 
again — this last to prevent his speculating 
on margins, as John Smith, like man\ 
of his richer brothers, is prone to do. 

This plan applies only to those workmen 
that buy the stock. There is no dividend 
on wages for the rest. Procter & Gamble 
reason that buying the stock means con- 
fidence in the business and a willingness 
on the part of the worker to identify his 
financial future with that of the company. 
This confidence means a right to share in 
the profits of the business. 

Furthermore, the plan applies only to 
those men who earn less than $1,500 a year. 
Those men who earn more than that sum 
are considered as individuals in the prob- 











lem of advancement. And lest the man 
who earns $1,600 should in reality be 
poorer than the man who earns $100 less, 
a rise in salary above $1,500 is always a 
rise to $2,000. 

The stock belongs absolutely to the 
employee. If he dies, it can be willed 
away. It can be mortgaged or sold at 
any time after it has been fully purchased. 
The plan does not in any way give the 
company a “strangle hold”’ on the work- 
man through his pocket. 


SOME BENEFICENT RESULTS 


How has the Procter & Gamble profit 
sharing scheme worked out? Mr. Procter 
has looked for results. There are, roughly 
speaking, 4,500 employees of the company. 
Of these, about 3,000 are earning less than 
$1,500 a year. Some of these are Negroes 
who are employed in the company’s 
Southern plants and who are too ignorant 
to enter upon the profit sharing plan. 
Practically every employee at Ivorydale, 
O., where the main works are situated, is a 
participant in the plan. And of these 
very many are drawing the highest interest 
on wages—24 per cent. This fact is 
significant, for an employee is an asset in 
any business, and a plan that will keep 
workers for years is a good one. 

The results to the laborers are obviously 
good. Increased property means increased 
self-respect the world over, and greater 
income means a higher standard of life. 
Examples are plentiful to prove that men 
have been stimulated to better things by 
this plan, which presents to them a tangible 
opportunity to help themselves. Henry 
B —— came into the employ of the com- 
pany as a more than incipient drunkard. 
The man who stood next to him had just 
come into the full ownership of his first 
$1,000 worth of stock. He could talk of 
nothing else. Henry succumbed to the 
spell of his enthusiasm. He became a 
stockholder in the company. With the 
very first payment came a sense of security 
from financial worries — those things that 
drive many a poor workman to drink — 
and a real reason for saving kept Henry 
away from old haunts. Now he needs 


no drink cure—he has a substantial 
bank account. 
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Thomas M—— was a wiper in the 
machine rooms. An accident cut off his 
arm. According to custom in such cases, 
he was made a watchman, but his salary 
was cut from $21 a week to $12. What 
such a loss of income means to a man with 
a family, only those who have tried to 
cut expenses in two can guess. 

But Procter & Gamble could help Thomas 
in two ways. A mere gift would have 
robbed the man and his family of that 
self-respect which is compatible only with 
independence. In the first place, a pen- 
sion fund, maintained by the company 
and the men themselves in coéperation, 
raised Thomas’s wages back to their 
original figure, $21. In the second place, 
Thomas entered the profit sharing plan, 
managed to save something every month, 
and now this one-armed laborer is the 
owner of $12,000 worth of 7 per cent. stock. 
No “Help me, I’m a cripple’ sign for 
Thomas M ; and his little family go 
forth with the education to which they 
are entitled, and add to the real improve- 
ment of the world. 





IS IT A GAMBLE IN STOCKS? 


It may be objected to the Procter & 
Gamble plan that it is in reality a gamble 
in stocks, passed on to the workman, 
and coming out all right in this case, but 
without any real guarantee of returns. 
Suppose the stock of the company had 
deteriorated, instead of rising, as it has, 
in market value? The size of the total 
of the men’s property is largely due, it is 
true, to the increase in value of the 
stock. Suppose a company should try 
the same plan and then fail financially, 
with all the savings of the workers? 

The answer to this is to be found, not 
in the general, but -in the particular, 
instance. As I said, there are almost as 
many forms of profit sharing as there are 
firms that practise it. What will fit one 
organization will not do for another. 
Investment in the stock of a shaky con- 
cern on the part of the employees certainly 
ought not to be allowed. But the Procter 
& Gamble trade was practically secure 
at the time when Mr. William Cooper 
Procter took hold. It is an old and estab- 


_lished business, with no likelihood of fail- 
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ure. And even at that, the workmen 
are protected against possible loss by a 
guarantee on the part of the company to 
buy back, at any time, stock bought under 
the plan, at the price the employee paid 
for it. This is undoubtedly a necessary 
part of such a scheme. 

And what of the advantages to the em- 
ployer? They are not the ends, but merely 
the incidentals, of the scheme — the more 
or less intangible, but nevertheless real, 
benefits that come from a force of willing 
laborers. The employees of Procter & 
Gamble show an interest in their work, and 
their efficiency is high. They are ordinary 
workmen. Workmen, like capitalists, are 
moved to action by a consideration of their 
own economic advantages. These men 
have a motive for taking extra care of 
machinery, for eliminating waste; and 
they have no reason for fighting their 
employer for rights, real or imaginary. 
Mr. Procter runs an open shop, but has 
had no dealings with the labor unions that 
resulted in hard feelings on either side. 

Profit sharing represents the democratic 
idea in the relation of employer to em- 
ployee and of employee to the business. 
And the democratic idea is the only idea 
that will work out in this democratic 
country. Welfare work represents the 
other side — the monarchical relation. 





THE WOMEN’S VIEW OF IT 


A large number of women are employed 
in the Procter & Gamble works. Their 
attitude toward the profit sharing plan 
is interesting. Several went into it at 
the start, in 1903. One, a stenographer, 
now owns a tidy fortune of more than 
$24,000, and gets, besides, her dividends 
of 24 per cent. on her yearly wages of 
$1,200. Being a stenographer under these 
conditions would appear to be better than 
being a school-teacher. 

But in general — well, the women at 
Ivorydale are no more emancipated than 
their sisters of Boston. They do not 
think first of all of earning a stake for the 
future. They expect to get married, if 
they think at all. More often, their 
families, who take their wages, think 
for them. The heads of the families are 
not anxious to forego any amount of the 
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girl’s earnings for a benefit that will 
bear fruit four years later, and that prob- 
ably at that time will pay dividends tu 
the girl’s husband. 

So the girl, especially if her chances of 
stopping paid work for housework are 
good, and if her intelligence is not far 
above the level required for her work, is 
not encouraged to enter the scheme, and 
ordinarily does not do so. After she has 
reached the age of twenty-five, or there- 
abouts, she generally enters it on her own 
initiative, for obvious reasons. 

The workmen who participate in the 
Procter & Gamble profit sharing system 
do not take a very great part in the man- 
agement of the business. Their total 
stock amounts to about 3 per cent. of the 
stock of the company. Mr. Procter has 
offered them a seat on the board of di- 
rectors for a representative, but they are 
not anxious to take it. ‘“‘And after all, 
why should they be?” asks Mr. Procter. 
“T own stock in half a dozen companies 
myself, and | don’t usually bother about 
the details of their management. I have 
confidence in the men who are running 
them, and I| need the time to see that my 
own work is going well. My men have 
confidence in me, and the running of the 
business doesn’t interest them. What 
they want is the certainty of a check for 
dividends at the end of the year. That 
I can promise them. My part is to see 
that it is earned, and earned fairly.”’ 

Of course, a very large part of the ac- 
cumulation of money by the employees 
of Procter & Gamble has come from the 
very large increase in the value of the 
stock, from $350 in 1903, when the plan 
was started, to $575 at present. The 
business success of the Procter & Gamble 
Company has accompanied the rise in 
financial well-being of a large part of their 
body of employees. How much these two 
are interdependent, it would be impossible 
to ascertain. But certainly it would not 
be too much to say that the codperation of 
the employees has formed a very consider- 
able part of the firm’s success a co- 
operation due to the plan under which they 
work — and to the fairness and honesty 
with which they are personally regarded 
by Mr. Procter himself. 











TO REMAKE THE APPALACHIANS 


A NEW ORDER IN THE MOUNTAINS THAT IS FOUNDED ON FORESTRY—WHAT THE 


GOVERNMENT'S APPALACHIAN FORESTS MEAN TO THE 


PEOPLE IN THE 


MOUNTAINS AND TO THE MILLIONS WHO WANT RECREATION 


BY 


WILLIAM L. HALL 


HERE is a new force at work re- 
making conditions in one of the 
most beautiful mountain ranges 
in America; protecting the Ap- 
palachians from fire, bringing 

back to the mountain people a chance for 
comfort and prosperity, connecting them 
with the outside world, and at the same 
time opening these mountains to the many 
thousandsof people of the Eastern seaboard 
and Middle West who wish to escape to the 
high places in summer. The United States 
Government has bought nearly a million 
acres of land in the Blue Ridge, the great 
Smokies, and the other neighboring ranges. 

In 1901, Secretary of Agriculture James 
Wilson stood on the summit of Mt. Mit- 
chell, the highest peak in the Eastern 
States, and surveyed the successive moun- 


tain ranges that are visible from that 
commanding point. Congress had au- 
thorized an investigation to determine 
the wisdom of establishing a national park 
in the Southern Appalachians, and the 
Secretary was there to look the country 
over for himself and to advise with his sub- 
ordinates on the project. That summer 
the forests and the watersheds of a large 
area of the Southern mountains were 
carefully mapped and the Secretary on 
his return to Washington made a report 
which became memorable for its compre- 
hensive grasp of the Appalachian situa- 
tion and for the broad programme of 
conservation which was recommended. 
But Secretary Wilson’s trip of inspection 
was not the first step in the Appalachian 
movement. In the fall of 1899 a little 
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A PANORAMA OF PART OF 


IN WHICH THE 


group of men and women at Asheville, 
N.C., started the ball rolling through the 
formation of the Appalachian Park Associ- 


ation. They knew the Appalachians and 
they were determined that the rest of the 
country should know them, too. They 
wrote letters to many people, they mem- 
orialized Congress, and the results were an 
appropriation for an investigation and 
Secretary Wilson’s inspection and report. 
Thus began the movement for Govern- 
ment-owned forests in the Appalachians. 
It is now nearly fifteen years since this 
movement was set on foot, and the Govern- 
ment is just rounding out its first million 
acres of purchases, of which 850,000 acres 
are in the Southern Appalachians. Fol- 
lowing the first efforts, twelve yearsof agita- 
tion and education as to the Appalachian 
region were necessary to arouse public 
support. The variety, richness, and perish- 
ableness of its resources had to become 
widely known; likewise the complete 
breakdown of the social and industrial 


THE MAGNIFICENT FOREST IN THE 
GOVERNMENT 


APPALACHIAN 


HAS BOUGHT NEARLY A MILLION ACRES FOR 


life that had been attempted there. Hear- 
ing after hearing was held by Congressional 
committees. Many bills were considered 
in Congress but none became a law. Mean- 
time the National Forests were segregated 
from the public lands in the West and 
rules and regulations for their adminis- 
tration were worked out. Many states 
took up forestry but the Southern Appa- 
lachians continued as they had for 150 
years in the hands of the mountaineer, only 
in the early days the iron and other indus- 
tries and the agriculture of the mountains 
could compete with the efforts of other 
sections. In the last half century the 
mountains have fallen behind and the 
mountaineer has become poverty-stricken 
and isolated. Increasing information 
and public sentiment finally overcame 
all opposition in Congress and on 
March 1, 1911, President Taft signed the 
bill that is now popularly known as the 
Weeks Law by which a National Forest 
Reservation Commission was established, 
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MOUNTAINS, THE MOST LUXURIANT HARDWOOD GROWTH IN THE UNITED STATES 
NATIONAL FORESTS STRETCHING FROM WESTERN MARYLAND TO NORTHERN GEORGIA 


under whose direction an appropriation 
of 10 million dollars was to be expended in 
the purchase of lands. 

The law is not limited to the Appala- 
chians. It is restricted to lands which 
are approved by the Geological Survey as 
being important for the protection of 
navigable streams and to those states 
whose legislatures have granted authority 
to the Federal Government to acquire 
lands for this purpose. 

Within these limitations the Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized to locate, 
examine, and recommend for purchase 
such lands as in his judgment should be 
acquired. His recommendations are made 
to the National Forest Reservation Com- 
mission, of which he is a member, and this 
Commission is authorized to approve lands 
for purchase and to fix the price to be paid. 

Maine and New Hampshire and the 
Appalachian states south of Pennsylvania 
are the only states thus far which have 
granted authority to the Government to 


acquire lands for this purpose, and _ pur- 
chases are therefore limited to them, and 
by far the greater areas have been pur- 
chased in the Southern Appalachians. 

As argued by its earliest advocates the 
Appalachian movement was a plan to 
establish a great National Park. As 
advocated by Secretary Wilson and the 
Forest Service it was a scheme to establish 
a series of National Forests with the three- 
fold object of timber conservation, water 
regulation, and recreation grounds, with 
other incidental benefits. As finally author- 
ized by Congress the plan is a project 
to protect the headwaters of navigable 
rivers, with other benefits to be considered 
as incidental. As the undertaking actually 
works out on the ground it is a movement 
to remake the Appalachians, transform 
the unfortunate social and industrial con- 
ditions which have long prevailed there, 
and set the region to performing the func- 
tion for which it was clearly intended. 
Stream protection, forest conservation, 





A NEARER VIEW OF THE FOREST 
WHICH WILL BE PRESERVED AS A PERENNIALLY PROFIT-YIELDING INVESTMENT FOR ALL TIME 
THROUGH SCIENTIFIC LUMBERING AND ADEQUATE FIRE-PROTECTION 
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THE FINEST HARDWOOD FORESTS THAT HAVE SURVIVED THE ERA OF RECKLESS LUMBERING 
ARE IN THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS, AND THEY CAN BE LOGGED INDEFINITELY IF THE 


WORK IS DONE UNDER PROPER SUPERVISION 
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human recreation, and social welfare are 
the important elements in the plan. 

With an appropriation of two million 
dollars a year for the years 1912 to 1915 
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The opponents of the Appalachian For- 
ests in Congress pictured many difficulties 
in the way of their creation. All these 
difficulties have been encountered. It was 
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AN UNPROFITABLE USE OF THE FOREST 


VALUABLE CHESTNUT 


TREES GIRDLED BY HUCKLEBERRY PICKERS TO GET THE BARK TO MAKE ‘‘TOOTS” 


IN WHICH TO CARRY BERRIES, AN IMMEDIATE ECONOMY BUT ULTIMATELY AN ABSURD EXTRAVAGANCE BECAUSE 


THE GIRDLING RUINS THE TREES 

inclusive, the plan is being worked out on a 
scale commensurate with the money that 
is thus available. There are eighteen 
purchase areas in the Appalachian region, 
and purchases by the Government are 
under way in thirteen of them, 


pointed out that the lands would be found 
in the hands of speculators who would hold 
up the Government for exorbitant prices. 
Some tracts have been found in the hands 
of speculators who offered them at four or 
five times their value. But these lands 
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A RESULT OF IRRESPONSIBLE MANAGEMENT 


ABOUT TWO THOUSAND CORDS OF PULP WOOD BURNT, ALL THE YOUNG TREES DESTROYED, AND THE SOIL BADLY 
DAMAGED BY A FIRE THAT WOULD HAVE BEEN STOPPED IF THE FOREST HAD BEEN PATROLLED BY RANGERS 


have not been considered. If lands can- some speculators tried to go ahead of the 
not be bought at reasonable prices they Government and take options on the land 
are not considered at all. At the start and turn it over at a materially increased 


THE KIND OF USE THAT THE GOVERNMENT ENCOURAGES 
A PORTABLE SAWMILL OF THE TYPE WHICH THE FOREST SERVICE ENCOURAGES IN SOME PLACES TO PUT THE 
MERCHANTABLE TIMBER INTO THE HANDS OF THE PEOPLE 
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AN ILLICIT WHISKY 


WHERE THE LACK OF FACILITIES FOR DEVELOPING 


STILL IN THE SOUTHERN 


MOUNTAINS 
THE RICH RESOURCES OF THE FORESTS HAS CAUSED 


MANY OF THE PEOPLE TO BECOME POVERTY-STRICKEN AND HAS DRIVEN SOME OF THEM TO LAWLESS METHODS 


OF MAKING A LIVELIHOOD 


price. To meet this situation the Secretary 
of Agriculture announced that no optioned 


lands would be considered. The option 
scheme therefore fell to pieces and no 
further trouble in that direction has been 
encountered. 

It was said that titles to the mountain 
lands were in such a tangle that the Govern- 
ment could make no headway. Indeed, 
the title situation is about as bad as a 
generation of men could have made it had 
they started out for the purpose of entang- 
ling the titles. Most of the lands in the 
Appalachians have been in_ individual 
ownership for nearly a hundred years. 
The states which held these lands had 
neither a survey system nor a system of 
protection to the individual owner. In 
general a grant system was in effect. A 
man could make application for any num- 
ber of grants and these grants could be 
described in almost any way. Presum- 


ably the description always rested upon a 
survey, but the surveys were often omitted. 
The old grant descriptions usually start 
with some tree on a slope of a certain 
stream and then run by metes and bounds 
to other trees or stakes and finally back 
to the starting point. Frequently only 
one tree was marked. All other corners 
were stake corners and the stakes were 
never set. Recently one of the surveyors 
in examining old grants came across one 
in Macon County, N. C., which simply 
started in a brook. I am told of another 
grant which began at a white cow on a 
mountain side. Needless to say, the white 
cow cannot now be located. At my hand 
at this moment is a case in Bedford County, 
Va., where a man presents a chain of title 
running through fifty years for a plot of 
3213 acres of land which has no description 
at all. It is simply 3213 acres of land. 
The man thinks he owns it and feels sure 








A RUINED INDUSTRY OF THE APPALACHIAN REGION 


ONE OF THE MANY IRON FURNACES WHICH, BEFORE THE DISCOVERY OF THE VAST ORE BEDS 
OF MINNESOTA, MICHIGAN, AND ALABAMA, MADE THESE MOUNTAINS THE CENTRE OF A PROFITABLE 
INDUSTRY THAT EMPLOYED THE INHABITANTS AT GOOD WAGES 
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THE LAST STAND OF A DISCOURAGED FARMER 
WHO LOST A CHARACTERISTIC BATTLE AGAINST POOR SOIL AND THE LACK OF A MARKET FOR HIS PRODUCE, 


WHEREAS HE SHOULD HAVE Hé 


he has lived on it for a number of years, but 
it has no boundaries. The same land is 


often included in four or five or more 


grants. If certain conditions were com- 
plied with, the original grant. holds; if not, 
some other grant holds. A map of the 





AN OPPORTUNITY TO UTILIZE HIS VALUABLE TIMBER 


grants, such as it has been necessary to 
make in order to understand the ownership 
situation, looks more like a puzzle than 
anything else. In one case an 8o-acre 
tract is affected by six separate grants. 
Beside it are two small plots of vacant 

















NATURE PROSPERING WHERE MAN FAILED 
A NEW STAND OF POPLAR SURROUNDING THE DESERTED CABIN OF A MOUNTAINEER 
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WHERE THE FOREST MEETS THE 





PLAIN 


THE KIND OF FARM LANDS THAT THE GOVERNMENT EXCLUDES FROM ITS PURCHASES BECAUSE IT IS OF MORE 


USE TO THE PEOPLE UNDER 


land that are not covered by any grant. 
To complicate the situation further these 


lands have never been considered of much 
value until the rising price of timber a few 
years ago brought them into the market 
as timberlands. The ownership has there- 


PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 


fore been very loose at all times. Owners 
might fail to pay taxes and years pass 
before any tax sale was made. Two or 
more owners may for years have been 
paying taxes upon the same land. County 
lines are so indefinite in sume places that it 
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PROSPECTING FOR THE GOVERNMENT 
FOREST SERVICE OFFICERS ON A TRIP TO LOOK OVER LAND FOR NATIONAL FORESTS 
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is difficult to tell in what county some 
of the lands are situated. Lacking ac- 
curate surveys, accurate maps of the plots 
were impossible. 

Into this maze of indefiniteness of 
boundaries and titles the Government has 
now entered. Each step that it takes must 
be toward straightening out the difficulties. 
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the Government acquires that has gone 
through this procedure is more valuable 
than it was before. 

This is only the beginning. When the 
Government acquires lands in any locality, 
it at once begins certain steps of develop- 
ment. First come trails. 

There are two great difficulties with 





A FIRST STEP IN 
A TRAIL THROUGH A LAUREL THICKET. 


The Government acquires land only after 
an accurate survey has been made. 

Next is the title examination. Rarely 
is a tract found with an unbroken chain of 
title without dispute or conflict. In case 
no defects are brought to light the tract 
can be purchased. For a rather large 
proportion of the lands, however, the title 
defects prove to be of such nature that 
they are hard to overcome. In these cases 
title is now being taken through condem- 
nation, the owner generally agreeing to 
accept the same price by condemnation 
as he would receive through purchase. 
In working out the boundaries and titles 
to a definite basis the Government is add- 
ing value to the lands, and any tract which 





OPENING THE FOREST TO PUBLIC USE 
ALREADY ABOUT 250 MILES OF TRAIL HAVE BEEN BUILT INTO HITHERTO 
INACCESSIBLE PLACES 


the region so far as the outsider is con- 
cerned: he cannot get into it; and he can- 
not live after he gets there. This over- 
statement is necessary duly to emphasize 
the point that the region is inaccessible 
and that the living conditions are bad. 
Accessibility is an absolute necessity 
as soon as governmental ownership begins. 
Funds are not available with which to 
build roads, therefore trails are built for 
the present. On the lands that were 
acquired before July 1, 1913, about 250 
miles of trail have been constructed. 
These are always for the purpose of 
opening up the less accessible portions of 
the region. After trails come telephones, 
because of the need of quick communica- 
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A ROAD THAT WILL CREATE INDUSTRIES 


HIGHWAYS OF THIS QUALITY OPEN THE WAY TO MARKET FOR THE PRODUCTS OF THE MOUNTAINS AND OPEN 
THE MOUNTAINS TO THE MILLIONS WHO NEED RECREATION 


tion by the forest officers with all parts of trails and telephones are intended for 


the Government’s land. Primarily both the prevention of forest fires. 


ONE CAUSE OF THE BACKWARDNESS OF THE MOUNTAINEERS 


WITH SUCH ROADS AS THESE AS THE ONLY AVENUES OF TRAFFIC, THE PRODUCTION OF CROPS OR LUMBER HAS 
BEEN LARGELY WASTED EFFORT 
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A MOUNTAIN TOP MEADOW 


OPEN SPACES LIKE 


THIS ARE COMMONLY FOUND ON THE VERY TOPS OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


UNDER 


THE ENCOURAGEMENT WHICH THE GOVERNMENT OFFERS TO CAMPERS, THE APPALACHIAN FORESTS WILL ULTI- 
MATELY BECOME AN ENORMOUS VACATION GROUND, WITH FACILITIES FOR AN OUTDOOR LIFE IN SUMMER FOR 


MILLIONS OF PEOPLE 


In the Southern mountains fires occur 
not as great conflagrations, as in the con- 
iferous forests of the North, but as insidi- 
ous and commonly present destroyers of 
forest and soil. So commonplace are they 
that in spring or autumn during a dry 
week one may go through the Appalachians, 
even through the centres such as Asheville 
and Knoxville, with the air so full of smoke 
as to obscure the mountains, yet there will 
be little comment, so used have the people 
become to the burning of the woods. 
But fires in the Appalachians do enormous 
damage. They destroy the young trees, 
render defective the larger ones, and con- 
sume the soil. By removing the soil 
cover they reduce the regulative effect of 
the forest on the streams and they enable 
erosion to set up and go forward at consid- 
erable rapidity in the forest. 

Against fires the Government takes an 
unswerving attitude of opposition. It will 
do everything it can to prevent fires on its 
own lands and it will go as far as it can in 
the education of the public against the 





toleration of fires elsewhere. The great 
majority of the local people in the Appala- 
chians are acquiescing in the Government’s 
policy, but some mountaineers still believe 
in burning the woods every year or two. 
I recall a conversation with a man of this 
belief in northern Georgia. He asked 
whether the Government would permit 
the ranging of stock on its lands and | 
answered “‘Yes.’’ He asked whether the 
Government would allow the people to 
burn the woods and | told him ‘“‘No”’ and 
explained the reasons. He said the people 
could not live there if the woods were not 
burned, that the underbrush would grow 
thick, that snakes and “ varmints’’ would 
increase, and that the cows would get 
milksick. No amount of argument was 
convincing to this man. Such a belief 
leads to many incendiary fires. But 
there are no better fire fighters anywhere 
than these mountaineers, with good lead- 
ership. For example, in the Massanutten 
and Potomac Purchase Areas in western 
Virginia, Mr. E. D. Clark, the forest officer 
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A CAMP OF GOVERNMENT 





FORESTERS 


WHOSE WORK IN SURVEYING LANDS, CRUISING AND MAPPING THE FOREST, OPENING TRAILS, BUILDING 
ROADS, AND LOCATING CAMP-SITES AND SOURCES OF WATER SUPPLY IS PREPARING THE APPALACHIAN FORESTS 


TO BECOME THE CENTRE OF A VAST AND CONTINUOUSLY 


PROFITABLE INDUSTRY IN LUMBERING AND A PLEAS- 


URE GROUND FOR THE PEOPLE OF THE ATLANTIC SEABOARD AND THE MIDDLE WEST 


in charge, has appointed numerous fire 


wardens among the local people. They 
are organized into companies, meetings 
are held at which fire problems and other 
subjects are discussed, occasionally ath- 
letic or social events are added, and alto- 
gether a fine spirit of community interest 
is being developed. This sort of thing 
quickly solves the fire problem. 

There are many mountain communities 
in the Appalachians in which the popula- 
tion is less than it was twenty-five or 
fifty years ago, as scores of abandoned 
cabins, school houses, and churches bear 
witness. Several forces have contributed 
to this result, the chief of which is that 
when mountain farmers found that they 
could sell their lands for real money to the 
timberland buyers a few years ago they 
hastened todo so. The mountain farmers 
had tired of the starvation conditions 
under which they and their families had 
lived. Also about this time came the 
development of manufactures in the Pied- 
mont region and in the great valley to the 


west of the mountains, with a consequent 
demand for labor. Not only could the 
mountaineers work, they could have their 
children work in the factories. They had 
an opportunity to live in a village and they 
were attracted by the advantages of social 
intercourse, school, and livelihood that 
village life afforded. 

The entrance of the Government into 
the situation as a buyer carries this move- 
ment forward to some extent. Not nearly 
all the mountain land has passed into 
large ownerships. Much of it is in tracts 
of 200 acres or less. Many of the farmers 
live upon their lands and till a small 
portion, perhaps twenty or thirty acres. 
The rest is in timber. Many are anxious 
to sell and the Government is acquiring 
several hundred such tracts. The people 
are glad to quit the hard conditions under 
which they have been living and to seek 
for themselves homes elsewhere. The 
mountain life has in fact become harder 
than it was before their neighbors began 
to leave because it has been more difficult 








to keep up churches, schools, and roads. 
For the regions in which the Govern- 
ment is buying land a silent but rapid 
transformation is therefore coming about. 
The mountain farm life which was so hero- 
ically tried during more than a hundred 
years has failed and the abandoned cabins 
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be a larger proportion of valuable kinds 
Growth will be faster. These conditions 
will call for people to work permanently 
in the timber business. There will be 
room for many families to live comfortably. 
The improvements which the Government 
finds it necessary to put in and the pro- 





THE GUARDIANS OF 


THE FORESTS 


CHIEF FORESTER HENRY S. GRAVES AND DIRECTOR OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY GEORGE OTIS SMITH, 
WITH MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL FOREST RESERVATION COMMISSION ON AN INSPECTION TRIP IN THE APPAL- 


ACHIANS. 


FROM RIGHT TO LEFT: SECRETARIES LANE AND HOUSTON, REPRESENTATIVE GORDON LEE (KNEEL- 


ING), REPRESENTATIVE W. C. HAWLEY, MR. GEORGE OTIS SMITH (KNEELING), AND MR. HENRY S. GRAVES 


and the little gullied fields growing up to 
timber are the mute evidences of the pass- 
ing of the old order. 

There will be development in the future, 
far more development than has ever 
occurred in the past, but it will be on a 
different basis and toward a different end. 

The development in prospect is that of 
a forest community instead of an agricul- 
tural community. The forest and the soil 
are to be made permanent. Successive 
crops of timber are to be grown and the 
soil, by the addition of leaves and litter, 
will be built up in fertility. The trees will 
cover the ground more thickly. They will 
be sound instead of defective. There will 





tection of the tracts from fire will call for 
the employment of a good many men dur- 
ing all or part of the year. Thus money 
will flow into the mountains not only from 
the Government but from the timber and 
other resources. In general these forest 
communities will complement the agri- 
cultural communities in the valleys or the 
near-by foothills. 

As an example of what is possible let us 
consider the concrete case of Arnolds 
Valley, in Rockbridge County, Va. Ar- 
nolds Creek has a watershed of perhaps 
25,000 acres. About 5,000 acres make up 
the valley of this stream, and the remain- 
ing lands are on mountain slopes which 
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reach an elevation of 4,000 feet. The 
Government has acquired practically all 
the mountain lands. The valley is in the 
hands of farmers who have a community 
large enough to maintain a good school. 
There is an excellent market for nearly 
all classes of timber products. There is no 
great amount of sawtimber but enough 
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forty men. Some of these contractors 
occupy their own homes and farms. Some 
wish to live upon Government lands and 
in such cases every opportunity will be 
given for the development of comfortable 
homes with small fields on which to pro- 
duce grain and grass for their stock. Aid 
will be given in soil improvement and in 
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IN WHICH GOVERNMENT-BUILT TRAILS AND ROADS 


RECREATION GROUND TO 


to keep a small mill running a large portion 
of the time. The demand for railroad ties, 
telephone poles, chestnut extract wood, 
and locust posts is good. Utilization can 
be so close that little waste need be left 
on the ground. Sales have even been 
made of some of the material which was 
killed by fire or else left from cutting ten 
or twelve years ago. Under these con- 
ditions a general cleaning up is possible. 
The timber cutting will provide remuner- 
ative contracts for a number of small 
operators and provide labor for thirty or 


ARE 


IN THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS 


REVIVING INDUSTRY AND OPENING A SUMMER 


MILLIONS OF PEOPLE 


some instances in road construction. [The 
Government’s purpose is to encourage a 
thrifty forest and a thrifty population to 
handle it. 

It is a popular thing among the moun- 
tain people both to work for the Govern- 
ment and to have dealings with it. Even 
women will leave their work and go to help 
the Government fight fire. The foresters 
find that in most communities more men 
apply for jobs than can be employed; and 
wherever these mountaineers come in con- 
tact with the Government they encounter 
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better standards of efficiency than they 
have hitherto known. The touch of the 
Government is aiding them and they are 
already showing a pride in their work for 
the Government which undoubtedly in 
time will extend to their living conditions 
as well as to their work elsewhere. It will 
be a wholesome thing in all these com- 
munities to have leadership and remun- 
erative work for every man. 

The Government’s presence in the Ap- 
palachians appears to have a beneficial 
influence not only upon the mountain folk 
but upon the larger holders of land. Al- 
ready some of them are codperating with 
the Government in fire protection. Others 
are putting into effect upon their own lands 
about the same system which the Govern- 
ment employs. Once the fire problem 


is solved we may look as the next step to 
the regulation of timber cutting so as to 
preserve the young growth. Some of the 
larger owners even now, when they sell 
their timber, put into their contracts pro- 
visions to restrict the cutting to the larger 
trees and for fire protection, just as the 


Government does where it sells timber. 
The Government’s example is the leaven 
which in time must leaven the whole lump. 

The suppression of forest fires, the find- 
ing of a market for all classes of forest 
products, the training of timber contractors 
in careful handling of the forest, the readi- 
ness of local people to work for and coép- 
erate with the Government, are the well- 
shaped stones which go into the foundation 
of forestry. As these conditions are 
present in several parts of the Appala- 
chians the practice of forestry is near at 
hand. The first cutting will have for its 
purpose the removal of the dead, defective, 
and overmature trees and those which the 
Government does not desire to keep in the 
forest. The removal of this material will 
place the forest in prime growing condition 
with the stand composed of desirable trees. 

This sort of treatment applies especially 
where the timber in the past has been cut 
more or less heavily for the removal of the 
valuable poplar, cherry, walnut, and oak. 
Even stands that appear as virgin generally 
have had more or less cutting. Clean cut- 
ting as a rule will not be desirable in the 
Appalachians. A system of selection will 
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be employed by which individual trees or 
groups of trees will be removed with a large 
proportion of the stand always remaining. 

To people who can travel in the woods 
and the mountains on horseback or on 
foot, the trails which the Government is 
putting through its lands open the inner 
recesses of the mountains where men have 
never traveled on.horseback before. These 
trails are for the public as well as for the 
rangers. But such trips should be made 
with guides unless one knows thoroughly 
the locality and the trails. There are 
many places in the Appalachians where 
roads of any sort do not exist. A wheel 
has never rolled through the upper water- 
sheds of the Nantahala, the Tallulah, the 
Little River, and the Pigeon. 

Though the trails which the Govern- 
ment is building make the inner recesses 
accessible by foot or horseback, the great 
majority of people who are content with 
a less intimate knowledge of the mount- 
ains need roads. The mass of recreation- 
seeking Americans will not regard the 
region as accessible until they can go 
through it in an automobile. A strong 
sentiment exists in the South to build 
automobile roads through the mountains. 
Good roads have been constructed in many 
of the valleys, and certain mountain-top 
roads are kept in condition for automo- 
biles, as for example the Yonahlossee 
road between Blowing Rock and Linville, 
the Vanderbilt road through Pisgah Forest, 
and recently completed stretches of the 
Appalachian highway nearAltapass. Many 
commercial organizations in the Southern 
States and elsewhere have recently urged 
the opening of the Government’s lands 
for pleasure, health, and recreation pur- 
poses. All National Forests are open for 
these purposes all the time and when 
inquiry is made as to just what is desired 
the reply is, “‘roads to go through the 
mountains quickly and safely.”” This inter- 
est is becoming so strong that doubtless 
some plan for adequate roads throughout 
the mountains will before long be found. 

So the forests and the mountains, the 
greatest obstacles of the early pioneers, 
are coming to remake the people of the 
mountains and to welcome the pleasure 
seekers from the plains. 
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HAT follows may seem, 
to some more esthetic or 
less frank readers, directed 
against a mere man of 
straw. Let us _ begin, 
therefore, with an actual incident. 

A certain magazine, which shall be 
nameless, wrote to a thousand of its sub- 
scribers, asking their likes or dislikes for 
several definite kinds of articles which 
the aforesaid periodical, after much troub- 
ling of editorial minds, had been laboriously 
offering them month by month. The 
clearest expression of all (voiced by an 
overwhelming majority of those who 


answered) was of a dislike for the articles 


on art subjects. 

Now these art papers were neither 
better nor worse than those in other 
magazines. They were certainly more 
comprehensible to the average reader 
than most similar accounts: for they 
abjured professional “patter’’ and tech- 
nical criticism, confining themselves largely 
to facts about the artists and their work, 
and letting accepted contemporary master- 
pieces speak for themselves as illustrations. 

This little happening seems, therefore, 
a true index to a state of mind of a large 
section of earnest, intelligent, educated 
Americans — for if 1 should be so in- 
discreet as to name the magazine, every 
reader of this would admit that its clientele 
is conspicuously of this class. Probably 
four out of five active “men of affairs’’ 
in their hearts look upon art as some re- 
mote, queer occupation, rather beneath 
serious attention from a man capable of 
doing really useful and well paid work; 
and their view of the artist is admirably 
expressed by an exceedingly able man | 
know, who invariably greets any mani- 
festation of a lack of strict honor, in 
business or social dealings, with a scornful 


curl of the lips and the remark, “the 
artistic temperament.” 

It must be confessed there some 
justice in the attitude of these shrewd 
men of the world. If art is only for the 
few initiate, as so many of its enthusiastic 
votaries would have us believe; if it con- 
sists merely in turning out practitioners 
not subject to ordinary laws of human 
conduct, whose aim in life is the pro- 
duction of thousands of mediocre statues 
and pictures, with an occasional out- 
burst of the same sort from some larger 
man, whose chief excellence is that only a 
a little circle of experts (each disagreeing 
with all the others) can really appreciate 
him; if this, and the cheap, noisy patter 
of “tonality’”’ and whatnot constitute art 
—why, any sensible person with the 
least philosophical perspective might well 
declare in disgust that the subject isn’t 
worth half the pother that is stirred up 
about it. 

But — “I speak as a fool’? — happily 
the truth is far different. And since the 
people who seem to know all about it are 
invincibly silent on this most interesting 
question (or still more obscure when thev 
speak), let us see if we can get a few ob- 
vious glimpses of the place of art in 
human life — your life, my life. Perhaps 
our minds may get a clearer impression 
through our own eyes, even though the 
advance be a stumbling through unknown 
country, than seems possible through the 
distorting lenses which must be _ before 
the orbs of some of the expert critics. 

First of all, then, does art payr Not 
the producer, who we are not, but the 
middleman and the consumer, both of 
which we are apt to be. 

Here, at the start, the path gets difficult. 
Before answering, what is it that we are 
asked to weigh? 


1S 
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Well, let us take for part of our question 
the superficial definition. Say that art 
is painting, sculpture, architecture, de- 
signing, decorating. Are they worth while 
to us as articles of commerce? 


BEAUTY AND DOLLARS 


An eminent architect had to answer 
this recently. He is a specialist in beau- 
tifying cities, and he suddenly found 
himself before a mayor and board of 
councilmen, typical professional small- 
city politicians, who had never heard of 
him or his distinguished colleague. 

His proposition to them was _ that 
their city should spend a vast sum of 
money in buying some scores of square 
blocks of land in the heart of town, razing 
the rookeries thereon and substituting a 
great park, town hall, and other public 
buildings, as the first step in beautifying 
the municipality. 

“Well, mister (I didn’t catch your 
name),”’ said the presiding officer, ‘“‘we see 
what it’s goin’ to cost. But what does 
this town get out of it?” 

“Good hard dollars,’’ was the instant 
reply, utterly disconcerting to these prac- 
tical gentlemen, who had expected easily 
negligible sentiment. “You see all this 
mile or more of property fronting on the 
proposed park: what is it worth to-day?” 

The real estate dealer of the board 
told him. 

“Well, long before the park is done 
it'll be worth from two to ten times as 
much. That would make some difference 
in your taxes? The fact is that the city 
of Blank found the same thing was actually 
a money-making operation: the adjoining 
property-holders really paid for the park 
in raised valuations, and they had a per- 
manent attraction and a breathing place 
for the people thrown into the bargain.” 

That is one case where the superior 
attractiveness of an artist’s product was 
profitable to the city (the middleman) 
which bought it and then virtually sold 
it to the general public. 

In Germany the properly planned city, 
planned for beauty and use, is “ the founda- 
tion of industrial development;” during 
the past decade at least a hundred Ameri- 
can cities have waked up sufficiently to 
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replan and improve either centres or 
suburbs; Philadelphia has a regular Bureau 
of City Planning; ask any citizen of 
Washington or Boston if the artist’s touch 
paid in the embellishment of those two 
remarkable cities; Cleveland is spending 
more than twenty million dollars to “ group 
a half-dozen public buildings about a splen- 
did mall in the heart of the business sec- 
tion,” and properly treat the surroundings 
of this civic centre; and the Commercial 
Club of Chicago, which can hardly be 
accused of being a sentimentally esthetic 
body, has spent $75,000 to have plans pre- 
pared for beautifying the greater city it 
expects, involving an expenditure of 
$250,000,000. They are shrewd business 
men; they know it will come back many 
fold — just as the $180,000,000 spent by 
Napoleon III on Baron Haussmann’s plan 
of remodelling Paris came back. All great 
progressive cities have lavished millions 
on artists’ ideas and made it profitable 
in dollars and a thousand other ways. 

Of course, too, the-cities that hold the 
great art of past ages find it profitable: 
Paris, Venice, Rome, Florence, Munich, 
and many another sell just the sight of 
their treasures to countless thousands 
of foreign visitors — four fifths of whom, 
by the way, the experts say, are these very 
same Americans who don’t like art articles: 
you who read this — or your friends, at 
least! 

Indeed, the thing is admitted, even of 
the hardheaded business man, in building. 
For the last quarter-century, during the 
marvelous outburst of building in this 
country (a veritable Golden Age for the 
architects), the men who “put up the 
money”’ have learned that the artist’s 
touch is “good bait” both in dwellings 
and business structures. It paid to spend 
the additional sum. (The mistakes that 
have been made in taste do not alter the 
principle, of course.) 

The same idea runs all through com- 
mercial life: the publisher, the shoe manu- 
facturer, the railroad-car builder, the 
maker of dress goods — nearly everybody 
who produces something to sell to the 
public finds it wise to buy an artist’s taste 
somewhere or other in the process — not 
for an esthetic gratification of his own 
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(which would be a luxury), but just be- 
cause it is a profitable investment. 


SELLING SOAP BY COLOR 


For example, | once had a visit from 
one of the most successful manufacturers 
of soap and toilet articles — a name known 
all over the civilized world — who wanted 
help in getting a design for the box or 
bottle of some new perfume or toilet 
product: he needed a real artist; it was 
most important, as evidenced by his devot- 
ing his own thousand-dollar-a-day time to 
it; ‘the most essential thing,” he remarked, 
“is the color: we’ve tried everything — but 
for several seasons now rose de Chine has 
been the best seller we could get. We've 
had to make everything rose de Chine.”’ He 
needed art in his business, this great man. 

All which brings us back to the con- 
sumer, the man who buys a work of art 
because he likes it better than something 
else. What does he get out of it? 


We shall clearly somehow have to get 
by that question of what art is! 


“ART IS UTILITY” 


And there is little help from the critic- 
psychologists, for, in all humility, these 
learned gentlemen have for some cen- 
turies perpetuated a frightful and funda- 
mental misconception of the relation of 
art to human life. Singularly enough, 
the only characteristics of true art upon 
which these pundits of all times are agreed 
is that it must be caused by an impulse 
having no alloy of a useful motive! Lest 
this seem incredible, | will quote a recent 
searching psychologist —Y rgo Hirn: 

“Metaphysicians as well as psycholo- 
gists, Hegelians as well as Darwinians, all 
agree in declaring that a work, or per- 
formance, which can be proved to serve 
any utilitarian, non-esthetic object must 
not be considered as a genuine work of 
art. True art has its one end in itself, 
and rejects every extraneous purpose; 
that is the doctrine which, with more or 
less explicitness, has been stated by Kant, 
Schiller, Spencer, Hennequin, Grosse, 
Grant Allen, and others.” 

But do not be misled by any such pur- 
blind observations. If from some emo- 
tional “high peak of Darien’ you witness 
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“the long roll of the Pacific,” your pleas- 
ure cannot be hampered by the statement 
of a near-sighted companion that there is 
no ocean there. The truth is that. art 
clothes utility as the features of a beautiful 
woman clothe the bony skull beneath; 
it is based upon utility; it grows out of 
utility; it cannot keep its vital current 
without utility; it zs utility, using that 
word in its widest meaning. Indeed, 
utility, the perfect fitting of an object to 
an end, is art — in its fundamental sense. 

These learned gentlemen may be right 
in a limited, technical, psychological sense; 
but, pray, if making a chair, with the idea 
of having something just right to sit on, 
is utilitarian, is it not also utilitarian in a 
different way to paint a sunset in order to 
satisfy one’s sense of beauty? A cathedral 
may call forth a higher order of feeling 
than a locomotive, yet the latter is dis- 
tinctly capable of being made a thing of 
beauty. One of the ablest of our younger 
artists remarked not long ago that he 
wished to prove this very point by draw- 
ing some of the modern types of railroad 
engines, which, he declared, were dis- 
tinct artistic creations. The artist crafts- 
man has both the joy of adapting his 
work perfectly to its destined use and then 
perhaps of giving it whatever he wishes 
of proportion, balance, and decoration 
that may not be directly necessitated by 
its constructional needs, but probably grow 
out of these and at least never belie them. 

Let us try a great artist for our elusive 
definition. 

M. Rodin, one of the largest figures of 
our day, has declared that “there are as 
many kinds of art as there are kinds of 
feeling.” It is a noble saying, and true in 
the fundamental essential of recognizing 
the art instinct and expression as a part 
of warm life. We are on a broad high- 
road with this flash of genius to light 
the way. For, go back as far as you like 
into history or prehistoric geological eras, 
you will always find among the dominant 
necessities of human nature that of ex- 
pressing emotion to one’s fellows. Joy 
or pain, a curious or beautiful fact of the 
world about — when these sensations be- 
come keen enough, they must be passed 
on to others somehow. Why, no one 
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knows. The fact itself can be proved 
from every individual’s experience. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ART 


Look for a moment at the beginnings 
of art. There have recently been dis- 
covered in caves in France, Spain (espe- 
cially in the last few years at Chapelle- 
aux-Saints, Font de Gaume, Combarelles, 
Altamira) relics of men who lived before 
the Ice Age, certainly more than 100,000 
years before the Siege of Troy, for in- 
stance — men so far away from ourselves 
that the scientists class them by their 
skulls as different species. Yet these 
earliest known human_ beings — almost 
animals they seem to us — had plainly 
felt this universal need of expression for 
many, many generations: they had gone 
far beyond the shaped arrow-heads which 
are the first art expression of primitive 
man: engraved on pieces of _ bone, 
scratched on the walls of their cave homes, 
carved from the rock, painted in colors 
on the roofs, are figures of reindeer, bison, 
and horses, so life-like that a sportsman 
to-day recognizes with a thrill the exact 
position he has seen a caribou take on the 
Newfoundland barrens, sees in this in- 
conceivably remote savage a_ blood- 
brother in feeling to the men who carved 
the deathless horses of the Parthenon. 
Surely that is art —that giving immor- 
tality to a feeling about something by 
scratching down the object which aroused 
it. One can fairly see this primeval 
hunter telling how he stalked the game 
he has brought in for food — and finding 
the quickest way to express his recollection 
simply to scratch the scene on a smooth, 
hard surface. ‘He stood so— his side 
toward me, very close. Then I leaped up, 
drove my spear in deep — right there. 
Let us feast.” 

This particular race of “reindeer” 
artists vanishes from our meagre records, 
and there is nothing to compare with 
their work for hundreds of centuries. But 
the old instinct never dies; the man or 
woman capable of expressing emotion 
superlatively always reappears. It may 
be in basketry or pottery or rugs with 
wonderful designs, beautiful because they 
are fitted for their purpose, because they 
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have symmetry and simplicity, because 
the decoration has a meaning and a feeling 
traceable back through ages of conven- 
tionalization; it may be furniture made 
for Egyptian or Assyrian kings with legs 
or whole frames copied from the kingly 
lions over whom the conqueror has tri- 
umphed in reality; or jewelry of un- 
equalled designs to hang about the neck 
of some One Woman; or houses and 
palaces decorated and beautified with all 
the skill of the age: in a myriad manifesta- 
tions we find the artist using some daily 
necessity or luxury to express his sense of 
joy in life and its wonders, leaving these 
records of his emotion to startle the seeing 
eye of beholders a dozen or a hundred 
generations later. 

What did he get out of it? A living, 
perhaps, and a mighty poor one. Mar- 
garet of Austria, only a few hundred years 
back, paid her chief architect-artist about 
half what she paid her head cook. But the 
real pay was the joy of expressing, that 
mingled necessity arid delight which is 
one of the most precious qualities of the 
children of men. 


GREAT ARTISTS GREAT CRAFTSMEN 


All these were craftsmen, you will 
notice—men not separated from their 
fellows but performing many different 
useful functions. A_ sixteenth century 
artist was apt to be at once a poet, a 
painter, a sculptor, an engineer, a dec- 
orator. Nothing by which he could ex- 
press his surging ideas was beneath his 
enthusiastic attention. Art could not 
help being vital under such conditions. 
And alive you will find it through all the 
stormy course of history, every nation 
having its vast swings from barbarism to 
civilization, to over-refinement, luxury, 
and decay. Right down through those 
wonderful and maligned Dark Ages, which 
produced some of the most precious 
treasures of the world’s heritage, art 
“cried aloud in the streets’’ and was heard 
to some extent by all; though then, as 
always, it was the great noble who took 
the choicest for his own glory. 

And to-day? Well, it seems as if 
Anteus Art did not get his feet upon 
Mother Earth enough to keep the breath 
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in his body. The machine does every- 
thing useful; the artist has become re- 
sponsible for mere superfluities. He is 
not a cabinet maker, nor a mechanic, 
forsooth, but an esoteric worshipper, with 
rites not for vulgar eyes. And the natural 
result is not only the wide breach between 
art and the rest of human effort (with 
which we started), but a lessening of 
meaning and strength and vitality in the 
vast body of artistic work. 

As a sculptor friend loves to say: “I 
like to think of Michelangelo as a workman, 
doing his daily job, and doing it thunder- 
ing well.”’ 


ART FOR EVERYBODY 


It may be that we shall succeed some 
day in transmitting personality and feeling 
through our machines — though my artist 
friends hoot at the idea. Meanwhile it 
is well to recognize the truth; there is 
art, past, present, and future; good, bad, 
and indifferent, all about you. Its laws 
have been catalogued by many acute 
critics from thousands of examples which 
the ages have pronounced enduring, 
and you may spend a lifetime studying 
the results of their analysis. But the 
final test is the power and skill with which 
some human like ourselves, but with 
tenser nerves, has expressed some quiver- 
ing human feeling — not for the experts 
alone but for every honest and simple mind 
that is willing to look long enough to find 
the secret. 

It has been well said that the act of 
appreciating a work of art involves a 
creation similar to that in the artist who 
caused it; this is what gives such pleasures 
their keen edge: for in this mental crea- 
tion man rises above his bodily limitations 
and becomes “as the gods.” And we 
can all be creators in this sense. Though 
it is easy to misapply Tolstoi’s ringing 
declaration that the greatest art is uni- 
versal, the basic fact is happily beyond 
question. There is no caste in art appre- 
ciation: these joys, these quivers of pleas- 
ure, are for every open-eyed human 
creature who will reverently look and 
study. People will differ in this as in 
every other quality; but the great de- 
mocracy of art cannot be questioned by 
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any one who considers these questions of 
its origin in the depths of universal human 
nature. 

And as for paying —what does one 
take from life except a certain number of 
gratified emotions? It is for that we 
slave; and yet, granted food and shelter, 
most of what is obtainable beyond is ours 
for the mere gazing at the handiwork of 
some fellow man who has left for us the 
story of his own feeling, immortal, in- 
spiring, satisfying. 

You might almost as well ask if it paid 
to learn the language of those among 
whom you live. For art, with its sister 
tongues of poetry and music, is the lan- 
guage in which the great thinkers have 
told their sense of the beauty and splendor 
and mystery of life. You will find much 
done in its name which has neither beauty 
nor significance — just as thousands use 
language, to one who really has something 
to say. But that is merely the old story 
of the infinite diversity of human _per- 
sonality and the necessary “‘averageness”’ 
of the average man. 


THE THINGS YOU LIKE BEST 


You may find your own temperament 
gets more pleasure out of beautiful furni- 
ture or a flower garden or laces or women’s 
hats than from paintings or sculpture: 
in that case, having given it a fair chance 
by seeing the best, rest assured that you 
are getting what you need from art by 
gratifying this instinct in whatever way 
seems effective. There is no human being 
without some ideal of beauty, some sense 
of life’s wonder; and the more one feeds 
this craving on what is sincere, real, 
significant, the wider will grow one’s art 
appreciation. 

Indeed, it is not idle enthusiasm, but 
sober cold fact, to say that not only will 
the eager discoverer of these pictured 
emotions from men of the long ago get a 
fresh sense of the history of the race, a 
fuller comprehension of human character 
and struggle and advance; but you will 
discover, perhaps to your great surprise, 
that your daily work assumes a new look. 
| don’t care whether you are a doctor, a 
lawyer, a merchant, a preacher, a teacher, 
a politician, a manufacturer — just try 
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it, and see if you don’t get a clearer vision 
of many perplexing problems. I know 
one man, for example, who, after spending 
six months’ spare evenings in close tech- 
nical reading of volume after volume on 
ancient and medieval architecture, de- 
clared that his daily job of applying the 
latest theories of “scientific management” 
to a big factory took on an entirely differ- 
ent aspect: not only did it have an in- 
creased fascination, but the correlation of 
the human cogs in the organization he was 
building, and the work of the steel or iron 
machines they used, all seemed to range 
themselves into an orderly, rounded plan, 
of which he could see the workings as 
he had never seen them before. 


A TRAINING IN ORDER 


The only explanation of this seems to be 
that there is an art of life and work which 
is based upon those same art character- 
istics of order, rhythm, balance, and sym- 
metry—so that the study of, and 
emotional response to, these admirable 
qualities in a Grecian temple or a Gothic 
cathedral inevitably lead the awakened 
enthusiasm to apply them in the prac- 
tical exigencies of daily work. 

Man that is born of woman is, thank 
Heaven, ever under the necessity of 
attempting to imitate what his brain and 
heart see to admire in the world about 
him. Instinctively he turns toward the 
true, toward the beautiful, as a flower 
turns toward the sun; and even as the 
plant grows under the soft spell of sun- 
light, so does a man’s esthetic nature 
take to its secret nourishment those 
subtle spiritual foods that it finds in the 
visions of other men. 


THE HISTORY OF THE TREE 


One might well illustrate the develop- 
ment of the art instinct through the single 
change in, say, a man’s attitude toward a 
tree. To the first settlers trees were 
enemies, in the way of wresting a living 
from the soil. They extirpated them, 
root and branch, as they did the Indian 
aborigines. Then came the lumberman, 
or the farmer appreciating that this was 
the only crop which he could reap without 
sowing, which meant help in paying off the 
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mortgage with no sweat of his brow: to 
them, trees became significant only when 
ripped into lumber, that is, dollars. Fol- 
lowed the more leisurely country dweller, 
to whom a hundred-year-old oak or elm 
was a possession, useful for shade, de- 
sirable as an ornament, conferring a sort 
of distinction upon its possessor, so that 
the rich man who made his country estate 
over night paid hundreds of dollars to 
move a single big tree to where it would 
fit in with the carefully arranged land- 
scape around his new mansion. And 
presently, with more leisure, men of imag- 
ination, who loved Nature and her myriad 
miracles, began to see that a man might 
study one of these great spreading cen- 
tenarians all his life and never fail to 
find fresh beauties of inter-tracing winter 
limbs against the cold, yellow-green sun- 
set sky, of rugged bark and many-hued 
lichens, of the marvel of unfolding red 
spring buds —for what monarch of all 
the world had ever a palace comparable 
to the Great Oak ‘where hundreds of 
generations of squirrels and hawks and 
owls and flickers and scarlet tanagers have 
lived at home? And at the apex of the 
progression comes a poet-artist like the 
painter, Henry W. Ranger, to whom a 
Connecticut white oak is at once a thing 
of marvelous beauty — in its tracery of 
limbs and twigs, in its spread of concealing, 
revealing foliage, in its manifold changes 
of season and atmosphere — and a symbol 
of slow, enduring strength, an epitome of 
its native country, an impressive reminder 
of short-lived man’s insignificance in the 
cosmic order. 

This America of ours has passed through 
a similar cycle on a large scale: first, the 
pioneer period of fighting, with kings for 
liberty, with Nature for necessities of 
life. It has had nearly half a century 
of tremendous material expansion, with 
the inevitable consequent demand _for 
beauty, refinement, and luxury which 
has always in the past been a large ele- 
ment in calling forth the artist’s achieve- 
ment. It is a good time, while our 
twentieth century is still young, to take 
account of stock, to see what we have 
accomplished tn art, and what the prom- 
ise is for the future. 


















































A COLLEGE FOR RETAIL CLERKS 


THE FIRST ATTEMPT TO GIVE PRACTICAL EDUCATION TO THE THIRD LARGEST 
CALLING — UNIVERSITY EXTENSION WORK FOR THE MAN BEHIND THE COUN- 
TER, WITH CIRCUIT RIDER TEACHERS TO TRAIN COUNTRY MERCHANTS 


AND SALESMEN THROUGH EVENING CLASSES 


IN THEIR STORES 


GRANT MILNOR HYDE 


HE Empire Furnishing Com- 

pany’s store was closed for the 

night. Its front doors were 

locked and, after the manner of 

small towns in Wisconsin, its 

show windows were dark caverns, with the 

lights of the drug store across the street 
reflected on the plate glass. 

Deserted as the store seemed to passers- 

by, there was life within it on this particular 

Wednesday night. Back in one corner 


—in the rug department, to be exact — 
two arc lamps made a splotch of light. 


Under them about thirty persons, mainly 
young men and women, were seated in a 
circle, notebooks and pencils in hand 
watching two young men in the centre. 

One young man was standing beside a 
small table on which a large rug was spread 
out to the light. Another rug lay across a 
chair near him. The second young man 
was seated in front of him studying the rug 
on the table. Twenty-eight persons in the 
circle watched the two intently. At one 
side stood an older man studying the scene. 

“This rug on the table, Mr. Hall,’”’ the 
young man beside the table was saying, 
“is of a very fine quality. It is one of the 
best grades of ingrain carpet that we have 
ever carried in this store. You notice 
the depth of the woof — almost as heavy 
as Brussels. And the warp — so firm that I 
can’t stretch it out of shape. The quality 
of the wool ——”’ 

“But I can’t see six dollars’ difference 
in the rugs,” insisted the other. 

“Six dollars’ difference? Why, there is 
no comparison between the two rugs. The 
cheaper one is a good average ingrain but 
the other is an ingrain with the firmness of 
Brussels. Just feel that warp ——”’ 


“Yes, I see — but I don’t need such a 
good rug.” 

“You can’t afford to buy a cheap rug 
that may wear threadbare and ‘slimpsy’ 
in a year. You simply can’t afford it. 
Just figure how much six dollars amounts 
to when spread over several years.” 

“Oh, well, | know, but it doesn’t matter 
how strong and durable it is — it’s bound 
to fade just about as quickly as the other.” 

“Yes, but — but — | ——”’ the youth in 
the centre stammered and scratched his 
head, then whirled around toward the 
older man who stood outside the circle. 

“Say, professor, what’s a fellow going 
to say to that?” he asked. ‘‘ That rug 
will fade, you know.” 

All eyes in the circle were turned ex- 
pectantly on the man addressed as “pro- 
fessor,” and the youth seated in the 
centre smiled exultantly. 

“Yes, sir, that’s a good point,’’ exclaimed 
a portly man with flowing mustaches who 
sat on one side of the circle. “That’s a 
facer I’ve been up against many times. 
What’s the answer, professor?’”’ 

“Answer him by emphasizing the wear- 
ing quality,” replied the “professor.” 
“Of course, sunlight will fade almost any 
ingrain rug. But show him that it isn’t a 
matter of fading — it’s a matter of wearing 
quality. Make him see that the rug can’t 
wear threadbare.”’ 

Then questions began to rain on the 
“professor” from all parts of the circle. 
Before many minutes had passed he had 
explained the entire manufacture of ingrain 
rugs from the preparation of hemp and 
cotton to the weaving and dyeing. Every 
point that he made went down in twenty- 
eight notebooks. The man with the 
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mustaches asked few questions but lis- 
tened attentively. 

“Well, | think that is enough for one 
evening,” the “professor’’ said at length. 
“For next week we shall study Chapter IV. 
in the text —-the chapter on ‘The Psy- 
chology of Selling.’ 1’ll meet you again 
next Wednesday night — 1 believe we’re 
to practise on dress-goods then.” 

The night watchman looked surprised 
when the young people trooped out of the 
dark store. “What’s up, Ed?” he asked 
a young man. 

“Oh, just the weekly class —we met 
here to-night.” 

Meanwhile the portly man with the 
mustaches had cornered the “ professor”’ 
in the store’s office and was going over the 
publicity of next Saturday’s bargain sale. 
Before they turned out the lights, the 
“professor” had helped him prepare his 
advertising “copy” and planned his win- 
dow display. As they walked out of the 
store, the “professor” was giving advice 
on a credit account of long standing. 


A CIRCUIT RIDER OF BUSINESS 


Such an event is not unusual in the small 
cities of Wisconsin. Every night some- 
where in the state such a gathering is held 
in some darkened store. The young people 
are the more ambitious among the town’s 
retail clerks, studying scientific salesman- 
ship under the direction of the “ professor.”’ 
With them, merchants, like the proprietor 
of the Empire store, are learning how to 
improve their business. 

“But who is the mysterious ‘professor’?”’ 
the stranger asks. 

The “professor’”’ is a representative of 
the Extension Division of the University 
of Wisconsin and the little gathering in the 
darkened store is a university class in retail 
selling. The “professor” is a circuit rider 
teacher sent out to educate country clerks 
and merchants. For the training of “the 
man behind the counter”’ is now a regular 
part of the University of Wisconsin’s work. 
It offers a correspondence course in retail 
selling and store management that carries 
education to country salesmen who can- 
not afford to go to college. 

Until less than four years ago, sales- 
men had no place in the universities’ 
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extension courses. Why? Because the 
numerical significance of the retailers and 
the facts about the occupation of selling 
are only just now beginning to dawn upon 
the schoolmen. 


THE THIRD MOST NUMEROUS CALLING 


Numerically, the occupation of retail 
selling ranks third among all the callings 
in Wisconsin. This is true of the entire 
country, also. It is exceeded only by the 
occupations of farming and housekeeping. 
Between 60,000 and 70,000 persons are 
engaged in retail trade in Wisconsin. In 
no one branch of manufacture nor in any 
skilled trade are more than 5,000 persons 
in Wisconsin engaged. 

Between September, 1910, and March, 
1914, more than 1,500 students have en- 
rolled in the extension course for retail 
salesmen. Forty-two classes in salesman- 
ship have been conducted in thirty-two 
different towns and cities, with only one 
circuit rider teacher in the field at one time. 
Employers as well as salesmen have taken 
the course. In some department stores 
the entire personnel, from proprietor down 
to elevator boy, has been enrolled in the 
same class. Already the work has reached 
that ‘stage — the second stage in every 
educational activity — when young people 
are studying scientific salesmanship so that 
they may become teachers of it. 

Are the students benefited? Some of 
the results of the early classes are now 
available. One student, an “ad” man 
in a department store, jumped at once 
from a salary of $1,500 to a salary of $2,500 
a year in the same store. The next year 
his success brought all the other employees 
of the store into the class. Another 
student, a clerk 32 years old, is now credit 
manager in his store. Another graduated 
from a small shop in Wisconsin to be head 
of a sales department of a large mail order 
house in Chicago. One student was 
snapped up during a practice sale by the 
representative of a life insurance company 
and is now a successful agent. A delivery 
boy in the same class became head of the 
paint department of a large hardware store. 
These are a few of the results. 

“For the price, | believe that the course 
of instruction in retail selling was the best 
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investment the firm has made in years,” 
said one merchant, the proprietor of a 
department store, who paid to have the 
course given to all his employees and took 
the work with them. 


BY CORRESPONDENCE AND CLASSWORK 


Almost any one may take the course. 
The elasticity of the entrance privileges 
is characteristic of the extension methods 
employed in Wisconsin. There are no 
educational requirements whatsoever. The 
length of the course is not fixed; registra- 
tion is in effect for a year and the work 
may be concluded at any time within 
twelve months. 

For greater elasticity, the course is 
offered both through correspondence study 
and through local classwork under a circuit 
rider teacher. A student may take both 


branches simultaneously or either separ- 
ately. He may enroll in one or both with 
the purpose of achieving a certificate or he 
may attend classes merely as an auditor. 

The correspondence work ordinarily 
keeps a student busy six or eight hours a 


week for ten weeks. Local classwork in- 
cludes a weekly evening meeting for five 
consecutive weeks. At the end of either 
branch of the work, examinations are held 
and certificates are granted on the basis of 
weekly written papers. At first glance, 
the amount of work required seems small, 
but it must be remembered that country 
salesmen work long hours and that stores 
in Wisconsin are usually open to the public 
from two to five evenings a week. 


DIGNIFYING THE CLERK’S JOB 


The total cost to the student ranges 
from $3 to $5, depending on the amount 
of work he desires to take. This includes 
everything except postage on the papers 
that are sent to the department. Ordin- 
arily it is payable in advance but, despite 
the low cost, instalment arrangements are 
made for persons of slender means. 

“But what can a university do for a 
retail clerk?”” I asked one of the pro- 
fessors in the salesmanship course. 

“We are trying to dignify the job of the 
clerk behind the counter,” he answered. 
“We are trying to show him that he has a 
definite, necessary place in the business of 
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life and that his work is as legitimate and 
honorable as that of the professional man. 

“We dignify the clerk’s job,” he con- 
tinued, “first by making him dissatisfied 
with it — that is, with the way he is doing 
it. And then we show him that if he goes 
at it right he will find that he can make his 
job as interesting and as profitable as 
medicine, or law, for example.” 

This sounds easy. Just how to do it is 
another matter. That is the question 
which the Extension Division faced when 
it undertook to teach retail selling. An 
instructor must give something besides 
precepts and lofty exhortations. He needs 
facts and principles; and, until recently, 
little had been done toward gathering the 
facts and principles of retail business. 

The Extension Division attacked the 
problem very much as it had attacked simi- 
lar problems in its other vocational courses 
—by making its teaching a matter of 
organizing what its students already know. 
Most of its student salesmen have had ' 
some experience behind the counter and 
have picked up a few facts and principles. 
But rarely have they put together the twos 
and twos that make the fours of their work. 
The educator sees, however, that when the 
various bits of knowledge gained by ex- 
perience are digested the student finds 
himself already in possession of a mass of 
usable knowledge that makes little addi- 
tional instruction necessary. The teaching 
of retail selling may thus be made simply 
self-education under direction, which does 
not necessarily stop with the course. 


POOLING EXPERIENCES 


Efficiency is the goal of the teaching. 
The business man of yesterday might 
succeed with haphazard methods, the 


teachers admit, and might learn efficiency 


from hard, personal experience. But effi- 
ciency to-day must be built upon the . 
experience of other business men. In 
other fields of work, the past performances 
and experiences.of predecessors have been 
gathered together in usable form for the 
newcomer. The professor of engineering 
can give his students a handbook of other 
engineers’ experience in mechanics. In 
retail trade, this is not possible. But the 
teacher of salesmanship can accomplish the 
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same end by putting thirty business be- 
ginners in a class and combining their 
individual experiences in the light of 
his own knowledge — by putting all the 
store’s salesmen together in a_ class, 
like that in the Empire store, and repro- 
ducing the sales before them. As each 
salesman manceuvres his customer toward 
a sale, every one present learns something 
about the art of selling — actors, aud- 
ience, and teacher. 


AN ITINERANT PROPHET OF EFFICIENCY 


The circuit rider teacher who is now 
directing these university practice sales 
came to Wisconsin after nine years’ ex- 
perience as a salesman and after courses in 
several schools of salesmanship. He knows 
both ends of the work — the practical and 
the theoretical. He is primarily a country 
salesman, but his experience in city de- 
partment stores brings to the clerks in 
Wisconsin’s small towns a new outlook. 

His work is various and difficult. When 
he appears in a new town, these country 
merchartts and their clerks are inclined to 


consider him a college professor with a head 


full of “book-learning.”’ During the first 
few classes they grill him to see if he knows 
what he is talking about. They read up 
on trade papers and fire volley after volley 
of questions at his head. But after a while 
they learn that he can teach them many 
things that they want to know. In the 
meantime, he visits their stores, talks over 
their individual problems with them, and 
gets close enough to them to suit his lec- 
tures to their needs. Many of the mer- 
chants in the towns on his circuits have 
learned to lean on his advice. 

There is a merchant in one small city 
who always expects some of the teacher’s 
time on class day. In the face of keen 
competition and old-fashioned small-town 
notions about “store-keeping,”’ he finds 
that the “ professor’s” advice makes up for 
his own lack of education and business 
training. One of his latest problems was 
petty thieving among his clerks. 

“I’m up against it again,” he explained, 
as he greeted the “professor” at the rail- 
road station. “My clerks are ‘knocking 
down’ so many sales that | can’t pay the 
rent. How can | stop it, professor?”’ 
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“Do you use the numbers on your sales 
slips to trace back to the salesman who 
made the sale? Many storekeepers don’t. 
But that’s what the numbers are for — to 
catch thieves, among other things.”’ 

Although the answer is simple, it was 
news to the merchant. ; 

The desire of the average country clerk 
to throw up his job-and migrate to the city 
is one of the chief difficulties that the 
“professor’’ encounters. He must avoid 
painting city salesmanship in too glowing 
colors, although at the same time he must 
use the city as a model in retail business. 
Almost every class brings him two or three 
clerks who want him to find them jobs in 
the city. Week after week he labors to 
convince them that they are better off in 
the small town if they make the most of 
the jobs they have. 


THE TEXTBOOK OF SALESMANSHIP 


But this local class work which is illus- 
trated in the Empire store — and of which 
the circuit rider teacher is the nucleus — is 
only a part of the University’s work of 
teaching salesmanship. It is, in fact, onl\ 
the surface. The foundation of the course 
is correspondence study and it is carried 
on by the same methods that are employed 
in older extension courses. The skeleton 
of it is the study of a text and the prepara- 
tion of weekly recitation papers to be sent 
to Madison for correction. The sinew of it 
is weekly evening classwork to teach corres- 
pondence students how to study. 

“For next week we shall study Chapter 
IV. in the text —the chapter on ‘The 
Psychology of Selling’, said the “pro- 
fessor’ to his class in the Empire store. 
The text he referred to is the correspon- 
dence branch of the work. The weekly 
lessons are chapters from a text on retail 
selling prepared by Mr. Paul H. Neystrom, 
the founder of the course. 

And it is a most unusual text — a book 
put up in small doses especially prepared 
for correspondence students who have 
never learned how to study. It is divided 
into ten sections of two chapters each, 
bound in ten separate pamphlets. The 
first six assignments are concerned with 
selling goods; the last four tell how to 
manage a store. The lessons are sent to 
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the student one at a time. As he masters 
each in turn, he prepares written answers 
to a list of questions at the end of each 
chapter and sends his papers to the home 
office for correction. The succeeding 
lesson is returned with his papers. At the 
end he takes an examination and, if he 
passes, receives a certificate. In local 
classes, all the students work together on 
the same assignment. 

“The purpose of this course is to help 
the retail salesman to sell more goods — to 
increase his personal efficiency by showing 
him the lines along which successful sales- 
manship must develop’ — thus the Ex- 
tension Division expresses the aim of the 
textbook. It purposes to develop sales- 
men rather than “order-takers’’ — and 
merchants rather than “store-keepers.”’ 
“Efficiency in its broadest meaning,”’ it 
continues, “signifies the possession of the 
right sort of knowledge and the ability to 
use that knowledge effectively.” 

What knowledge is necessary for efficient 
salesmanship? After attending one of the 


local classes, an outsider is likely to get the 
impression that the instruction consists 


entirely of practice selling. What the 
outsider sees is only the practice. Really 
to understand what the University gives 
its student salesmen, one must delve into 
this correspondence text and examine 
the problems that are attacked in the 
written work. It is there that one finds 
the theories and principles behind the 
methods of selling as they are taught in 
practice sales. 


ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS 


The text is made up of one part political 
economy, two parts pyschology, and ten 
parts practical business principles, dis- 
solved in a syrup of illustrations. Only 
that part of economics which concerns the 
man behind the counter is brought in, and 
only that part of pyschology which is 
needed by the handler of customers. 
Whatever ethical precepts the text offers 
are driven home with striking examples. 

“There is a great deal of misconception 
in the minds of many salesmen, even mer- 
chants themselves, concerning the social 
function of selling. Such avowed policies 
as ‘get all you can,’ ‘charge all the 
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traffic will bear,’ etc., are all wrong in both 
principle and practice.”’ 

This is the gist of the first few lessons, 
which are devoted to the economic side of 
retailing. The salesman learns first the 
economic place of retailing in commerce — 
why the retailer is necessary and what his 
duty to Society is. In the next lesson, he 
is told the salesman’s place in retail busi- 
ness and the characteristics that are re- 
quired for the place. 

“There are many so-called salesmen who 
are really not salesmen at all but merely 
order-takers, whose places might easily 
be filled by vending machines. But there 
is no mechanical device that can take the 
place of the real salesman. Good sales- 
manship does call for strong natural en- 
dowments, but most people have these 
endowments, at least in some degree.” 


SIMPLIFIED PSYCHOLOGY 


As a part of these endowments, special- 
ized knowledge is put first. The salesman 
is told to acquire knowledge of his goods — 
knowledge of their history, manufacture, 
uses, qualities, and prices. He is urged to 
get acquainted with his house and its 
policies. Meanwhile he must study human 
nature. This brings in psychology. The 
country salesman has no use for theoretical 
psychology, but he can use the rudimen- 
tary ideas. Several lessons are therefore 
devoted to laying open his customer’s mind 
and pointing out the instincts and habits 
to which the salesman must cater. 

By way of practical application, the sale 
of a piece of goods is reduced to five separ- 
ate pyschological steps which form the 
backbone of several weekly lessons on 
selling. The steps outlined are: (1) get- 
ting the customer’s attention, (2) arousing 
his interest, (3) increasing his interest, (4) 
arousing desire and action, and (5) indu- 
cing favorable decision. Each step brings 
new problems. Advertising, window dis- 
play, and the salesman’s appearance, dress, 
and manner, form a part of the first step. 
In studying the second and third steps, 
the student analyzes the forms of address 
and kinds of questions that will arouse his 
customer’s interest and create a “yes- 
saying” state of mind. Under the head of 
“Closing the Sale,” customers are differ- 
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entiated as impulsive or reasoning and the 
student is taught the use of “suggestions 
or reasons-why.” ‘These instructions are 
illustrated with selling talks taken fromlife. 

The special problems of salesmanship 
come later — the salesman’s personality, 
his treatment of customers, his relation to 
his employer. One lesson shows to the care- 
less clerk the leaks and losses in retail 
business — just how seriously his negli- 
gence may cut down the narrow margin of 
profit. Store and window display and his 
part in them take another lesson. Lastly he 
is shown how to continue his studies alone. 

The merchant’s part of the course, the 
last four assignments, deals with even more 
practical problems. It awakens the mer- 
chant to the possibilities in his store. It 
shows him how the departments of the big 
city store may be copied in his little shop. 
The discussion of store policy leads him to 
think about what he is doing and what is 
ahead of his business. The questions of 
handling trade-marked and_ nationally 
advertised goods, the best ways to go after 
new business and to meet competition, are 
only a few of the points discussed. “What 
is a fair profit?”’ takes an entire section. 


THE MERCHANTS’ COURSE 


But the part of the course that is of 
greatest assistance to small merchants is 
the discussion of store bookkeeping and the 
cost of selling goods. It is news to most 
of them. Few country store-keepers know 
how to invertory, to figure overhead costs, 
or even to mark up goods so as to realize a 
given profit. It is here that the small 
merchant is given the practical application 
of the theories of cost-finding that are 
being worked out in the schools. Typical 
examples show him the actual loss that 
results from the average merchant’s habit 
of basing his figures on the cost of his goods. 
He learns that if he is to figure profits and 
expenses in a logical way he must compute 
them on the same base —- and that base 
must be the selling price of his goods. 

If the course did nothing more than this 
— the training of small merchants in cost 
accounting — it would be worth thousands 
of dollars to its students. But it does 
more. It shows them how to take an in- 
ventory, how to reckon the turn-over of 
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goods, how to figure markdowns, how to 
bargain with wholesalers for discounts. 

In the lesson on “Buying for a Retail 
Store,” more problems are discussed than 
most country merchants ever think of. 
Advertising methods are outlined but are 
reserved mainly for another course. Cred- 
its, collections, and other phases of the 
credit-man’s work fill another week’s 
lesson. The one point emphasized is the 
need of judging risks and keeping credit 
cards for charge accounts. For example, 
here is a typical problem: 
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“A man who is buying a home on the 
instalment plan is in debt to your depart- 
ment store to the extent of nearly $1oo. 
No payments have been received on ac- 
count for sixty days. The man’s salary, 
we judge, must be between $65 and $8o 
per month. There are no children in the 
family. His wife comes to the store and 
wants to buy two oriental rugs at $75 each, 
on time. What will you do about it?”’ 

All these questions —- which the student 
answers in writing after each week’s 
lesson — are questions that would come to 
him as salesman or merchant. It is plain 
that their purpose is not entirely to test the 
student. Little imagination is required 
to see the invaluable information that 
would come in 1,500 conscientious answers 
to such questions as these: 

“Enumerate the leaks in your store.”’ 

“What does it cost you to sell goods: 

“Write a good selling talk for a certain 
piece of goods.” 

“What is the salesman’s service to each 
class of customers?” 

“What policy should a salesman take 
toward complaints?”’ 

“How do you handle the credit prob- 
lem?” 


This is the way the University of Wis- 
consin is carrying education to country 


retailers. The work was undertaken 
largely as a natural consequence of other 
extension work for business students. It 
was developed in one of the circuit classes 
in Business Administration by a new 
teacher who happened to have some new 
ideas. Other states are now introducing 
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it. Last year the business men of Duluth, 
Minn., sent to Wisconsin for a man to 
demonstrate the work. More than 500 
clerks and merchants attended his first 
lecture and the class finally enrolled had 
160 members. The University of Minne- 
sota took up the idea last winter, and the 
University of Kansas is developing a 
course along similar lines. 

_ Wisconsin’s experience has shown the 
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need of more specialized courses, and two 
are now being prepared. One of them will 
be a study of textiles —their history, 
manufacture, and handling —from the 
salesman’s point of view. Another will 
make a detailed study of the selling of 
men’s clothing. The state university’s 
work of teaching salesmen by mail has 
only begun. The future alone will tell 
how it is going to develop. 
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A YOUNG AMERICAN ARCHITECT BUILDING A NEW CAPITAL FOR AUSTRALIA 


WAY down on the other side 

of the earth the people of 

Australia are building a great 

capital city in the middle of 

the wilderness of uninhabited 

rolling plains that sweep up from the 

ocean to the sunlit mountains of the in- 

terior. The architect who is to control 

and supervise this mammoth undertaking 

was chosen from competitors of all races; 

and he is a young and comparatively 

unknown American, Mr. Walter Burley 
Griffin, of Chicago. 

Born in Illinois in 1876, and educated 
at the state university, Mr. Griffin engaged 
in active practice in Chicago for thirteen 
years, without spectacular success. But 
in May, 1912, it was announced that he 
had won the prize competition for the 
best plans of an Australian capital. The 
competition had been proposed and 
fostered by the Liberal Government; and, 
upon their decision, Mr. Griffin was 
- awarded the prize money of $8,700, and 
was requested to hold himself in readiness 
to leave for Australia at short notice. 

Then, when all the plans seemed com- 
pleted and the project was ready for the 
‘hands of the workmen, came a sudden 
political upheaval. The Liberal, or Rad- 
ical, ministry, after a long tenure of power, 
was swept out of office; and a Conserva- 
tive Government succeeded it. 

With the change of ministry came some- 
thing of a change in public sentiment; 
and the ambitious plan of creating a new 


capital city was looked upon with dis- 
trust and misgiving. The whole idea 
seemed too prodigal and fantastic to 
lend itself favorably to conservatism: 
and many people deemed it most hazard- 
ous to adopt the somewhat startling plans 
of a comparatively unknown and untried 
architect from America. These people 
made frantic appeals to the spirit of 
provincial patriotism. They argued that 
there must be plenty of architects in 
Australia or in the rest of Great Britain 
who were just as capable as this “ob- 
scure Yankee” of formulating a practi- 
cable plan. Many of the best known 
British architects had competed for the 
prize; and some Australians urged that 
a composite of their plans be made from 
which might be evolved a suitable design. 
So, for many months, it seemed that a com- 
promise was imminent. 

Here, however, the thorough sportsman- 
ship of the Englishmen and Australians 
came into evidence. The very architects 
who had been defeated for the international 
honor rose in protest and demanded that 
the Government stick to its promise. The 
leaders of the profession gave wide pub- 
licity to their conviction that the plans 
of Mr. Griffin could not be bettered, and 
insisted that the young American be 
given every opportunity for proving the 
soundness of his designs. Finally, more 
than three hundred Australian architects 
joined in a formal memorial to the Govern- 
ment in favor of the Griffin plan; and 
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the Prime Minister expressed his complete 
satisfaction with the sentiments of the 
city-planning authorities. So, in the fall 
of 1913, Mr. Griffin was summoned to 
Australia, his drawings were ratified and 
accepted, and Canberra, the new capital, 
will be built under American direction. 

Canberra was located in the wilderness 
because neither Sydney, with its popula- 
tion of about half a million, nor Mel- 
bourne, with its slightly larger population, 
was willing to forego the honor of being 
the chief city of the commonwealth. By 
compromise, therefore, beween the two 
dominating centres it was decided to select 
some location not too far distant from 
‘either. So, almost at random, a site was 
chosen about twice as far from the larger 
city as from the smaller, eighty miles in- 
larid from the ocean, in the southeastern 
part of New South Wales. This territory, 
of nine hundred square miles, was cut out 
from the province and ceded to the Fed- 
eral Government. On this territory, com- 
posed of a rolling plain and bounded by 
encircling mountains, Canberra is now 
rising. 

Mr. Griffin’s city plans cover a region 
five miles square. He has provided a 
simple, spacious, and convenient arrange- 
ment of the four groups of public build- 
ings — government, recreation, university, 
and military headquarters—and the rest of 
the city plan is concerned with the require- 
ments of industries and habitations and 
with the segregation of these two into non- 
conflicting districts. For the convenience 
of the industries he has planned broad 
arterial avenues adapted to rapid and 
slow moving vehicles of all kinds, con- 
verging into centres from as many direc- 
tions as may be convenient. The two 
most prominent of these centres are the 
urban centres; one of them for administra- 
tion offices, courts, city hall, banks, etc.; 
the other centre for the concentrating 
of the heavier traffic and comprising the 
markets, wholesale warehousing, and cen- 
tral railroad terminal. On the other hand, 
the plan provides that domestic life shall 
develop in neighborhood communities. 
This end may be attained by a system of 


-instead of 
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streets that are purely distributive, con- 
tributing merely to the arterial streets, 
and not between points of interest. The 
bulk of the city will thus be protected 
from the intrusion of industrial ‘interests, 
and freed from the traffic that might in- 
terfere with the recreation of the citizens 
and imperil the play of the children. 

But not all the glory of the new city 
belongs to Mr. Griffin. The foresight and 
wisdom of the men who conceived the 
capitalization of the project deserves 
full credit; for they have hit upon an 
expedient for financing the cost of the 
building that is, perhaps, the most notable 
characteristic of the whole enterprise. 

Instead of burdening the citizenship of 
the whole commonwealth with a_ bond 
issue that would hang as a heavy drag 
about the necks of the coming generations; 
levying a_ distasteful, and 
onerous tax upon the individuals of the 
nation, the Australian ministry has de- 
cided to make the city pay for itself. 
The nine hundred square miles of the 
Canberra district was purchased by the 
Government from the private owners at 
such a price as it could be proved that 
the land was worth before the bill estab- 
lishing a capital city was passed. As a 
result of this law not more than five 
dollars an acre was paid for most of the 
property. As the values rise with the 
building of the new city much of this land 
will be sold; and from the proceeds it is 
expected that a large share of the cost 
of the new capital will be met. The 
mountains, slopes, and valleys on the 
borders of the district will be retained, 
however, for water supply and parks. 

So, within a few years, a truly ideal city, 
conceived by Great Britain, evolved by 
America, will rise in the Australian wilder- 
ness. Already a force of military engi- 
neers is established on the site of the future 
Canberra. And, with the completion of 
the railroad and the coming of the young 
American architect, the work will be 
pushed with all expedition. 

The preliminary work is done; and 
thousands of men are laboring at the 
foundations of Mr. Griffin’s capital city. 
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MOTOR-DRIVEN HOES 


OTOR-DRIVEN hoes are among 
M the recent agricultural machines 
that have been developed to meet 
the requirements of small farmers. The 
type of machine here shown is made in two 
sizes, suitable for hoeing in fields, orchards, 
gardens, vineyards, cotton and _ rubber 
plantations, etc. 

The smaller machine, which is driven by 
a 21-horsepower motor, can travel between 
rows which are not less than 253 inches 
apart. The larger machine, which is 
driven by a 4-horsepower motor, cannot 
travel between plants that are set in rows 
less than 493 inches apart. 

The knives of these motor hoes are 
moved backward and forward by the action 
of the motor and the traveling of the 
machine. The weeds are severely bruised 
and cut by the reciprocating knives, and 
the ground is very evenly and thoroughly 
broken up. 

The depth at which the knives operate 
is adjustable, and the entire operation 
of the machine is easily controlled by a 
man walking behind. 


AND HIS MACHINES 


POSTAGE WITHOUT STAMPS 


POSTAGE machine that enables a 
A large business house to print its 
own postage directly upon an 
envelope or wrapper, thus eliminating the 
bothersome task of affixing adhesive 
stamps, is now coming into general use. 
This machine will seal, stamp, count, and 
face approximately two-hundred and fifty 
pieces of mail a minute. 

The postage meter proper is contained 
in a small cylindrical steel case. Its two 
principal parts are the numbering system 
and the printing mechanism. The latter 
impresses a die on the mail matter, printing 
the evidence of prepayment. The first 
line of the die indicates the amount of 
postage, the second gives the number of 
the impression, the name of the post office 
is on the third line, and the fourth is the 
number of the permit. This die plate is the 
property of the Post Office Department, 
and to obtain the use of one a certain pre- 
scribed application must be used. The 
mechanism of the meter is capable of num- 
bering up to 100,000, and may be set to 
print any number of impressions desired. 
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When postage is needed by a business 
house that uses one of these machines, the 
meter is sent to the post office, where it is 
opened by the meter clerk and set for the 
desired number of impressions and denom- 
ination of postage, for which he charges 
the same sum as for a like quantity of ad- 
hesive stamps. Each machine may, of 
course, be provided with more than one 
meter, so that operation need not cease 
during the time a meter is being set by the 
clerk at the post office. 

One of the illustrations shows the nature 
of the postage imprint. If, for example, 
the meter has been set to give 25,000 im- 
pressions, the first envelope stamped will 
show the numeral 25,000, and the next 
24,999, and so on until the meter reaches 
zero. There it will stop, and no amount of 
tinkering will cause it to start again until 
it has been reset by the meter clerk. 


al 
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AERIAL CABLEWAY FOR uu 


NIAGARA WHIRLPOOL 


SPANISH company, 
A granted concessions 
by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, is now constructing 
a passenger aérial cableway 
over the Whirlpool, which is 
about six miles below Niagara 
Falls, on Canadian territory. 
The design of the cable- 
way will be similar to that 
in operation on Mt. Ulia, 
near San Sebastian, in 
Spain, which is shown in 
the illustration on page 
356. The system at 
Mt. Ulia consists of one 
car that is drawn back 
and forth between two 


A STAMPLESS STAMPING 
THAT PRINTS THE POSTAGE ON LETTERS WITHOUT THE 
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mountain resorts, traveling on six cables 
and hauled by another. These cables 
are in sets of three each, so suspended 
that the car hangs between and below 
them. Should one cable break, the car 
would be supported by the other five. 
Each cable is attached to a fixed anchorage 
at one station, and at the other station ~ 
passes around a sheave to a counterweight. 
As the cableway isbalanced by the counter- 
weights, the weight of the car does not 
increase the tension in the cables, although 
an increased car weight — due to the num- 
ber of passengers — will, of course, in- 
crease the deflection of thecables. An end- 
less cable,driven by a motor at one end and 
counterweighted at the other, hauls the car. 

The car has twelve metal-spoke wheels, 
six for each axle. The body of the car is 
suspended by means of a system 


of wires, in ten- 
sion, which radi- 
ate fromacurved 
frame whose up- 
per and lower 
members are of 
metal tubing. 
Swaying of 
the car is 
prevented 

by wires 
which 

connect 

the car 


MACHINE 
TROUBLE OF STICK- 
ING STAMPS ON THEM 
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body to the two upper 
‘and the lower axles. 
The system at the 
Whirlpool is being 
constructed on a 
considerably larger 
scale. The car at 
Mt. Ulia accom- 
modates only 
fourteen passen- 
gers, whereas 
the car at the 
Whirlpool will 
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MACHINES 


A METER AND ITS WORK THAT TAKE THE PLACE OF STAMPS 


A POSTAL CLERK SETS THE METER AT ANY NUMBER OF CANCELLATIONS THAT IS DESIRED AND CHARGES FOR 
THEM AT REGULAR POSTAL RATES 


hold as many as fifty. The terminals of 
the Whirlpool system are 1,770 feet apart. 
The elevation of the cableway will be the 
same from end to end —a height of 250 
feet above the pool. The cables will be 
1; inches in diameter. 


LIVING QUARTERS ON TOP OF 
A DITCHING MACHINE 


N UNUSUAL ditching machine is 
A now being used for irrigation work 
in a part of the Everglades, in 
Florida. The machine weighs 37 tons and 
was completely remodeled after purchase 
to meet the conditions in the Everglades. 

As the machine had to be used on vast 
stretches of swampy land, some kind of 
self-contained living quarters had to be 
provided for the men. Therefore, a cabin 
large enough to accommodate eight men 
was built on top of the machine. An in- 
dependent electric generator furnishes light 
for the living quarters and for a searchlight. 
The searchlight makes it possible to con- 
tinue work at night. 

The machine cuts a ditch 9 feet wide at 
the top, 24 feet wide at the bottom, and 5 
feet deep. The average rate of progress in 
sand and muck is 8 feet a minute. The 
record is one mile of ditch in 10 hours. 


MACHINE 


A POWER TAMPING 


HE power tamping machine shown 
on page 357 was designed to sim- 


plify the filling-in work which fol- 
ows the tearing up of streets for the laying 
or repair of sewer, gas, and water mains. 
It is particularly of value where it is nec- 
essary to open trenches in streets that have 
been improved by pavement. With the 
back-filling tamped by the power machine, 
the pavement may be replaced at once 
without fear of its settling over the place 
where the trench was made. 

With the standard sized machine using a 
tamping head 8 by 9 inches in area and 
weighing about 90 pounds, two laborers 
can tamp ten layers in from 40 to 50 lineal 
feet of trench 30 inches wide every hour, 
making one pass over each layer. The 
tamping head, striking from 50 to 60 blows 
a minute, will strike any square inch in a 
trench from 1 to 4 feet wide, at any level 
from 1 foot above the surface to 6 feet 
below the surface. 

The machine is a simple device, consist- 
ing of two principal parts: the sweep, on 
which is mounted the lifting mechanism 
and tamper, the gasolene engine, etc.; and 
the two-wheeled truck on which the sweep 
is mounted. The wheels and legs of the 
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truck are so arranged that the 
machine can be operated with 
one wheel and leg on the curb 
or other unlevel surface, which 
is a valuable device when the 
machine is required to work 
close up to the curb. The 
sweep is mounted near its cen- 
tre of gravity on a saddle cast- 
ing which has a bearing on a 
pivot on the truck axle. The 
sweep swings in a horizontal 
direction on this pivot, thus 
moving the tamper across the 
work. The forward movement 
of the tamper is accomplished 
by moving the truck ahead 
about 8 inches for each com- 
plete swing of the sweep. 





OXY-ACETYLENE TORCH 
USED TO CUT UP WRECK 


HE tangled wreckage of 

the steel steamer Alum 
Chine, which was des- 
troyed in the lower harbor of 
Baltimore about a year ago by 
an explosion of 300 tons of dy- 
namite loaded into its hold for 
transportation to Panama, has 
A SIGHTSEERS’ AERIAL TRAM recently been reduced to steel- 

A SYSTEM LIKE THIS ONE IN SPAIN IS BEING INSTALLED TO CARRY mill scraps with the aid ol ia 

TOURISTS OVER THE WHIRLPOOL OF THE NIAGARA RIVER oxy-acetvle ie cutting torch. 























DIGGING A MILE OF DITCH A DAY 
IN THE SOFT SOIL OF THE RECLAIMED SWAMPS IN THE EVERGLADES OF FLORIDA 
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It was necessary to remove 
the wrecked hull in order to 
protect navigation. Divers 
were sent down to lay strings of 
dynamite, which were exploded 
to break the hull into sections of 
a size that could be handled by 
a large derrick. These sections 
were then purchased by a steel 
company for disposal as steel 
furnace scrap. The sections of 
steel, weighing from 25 to 40 
tons apiece, were shapeless 
masses, with the plates, ribs, 
and other members bent and 
crumpled. Rivets could not be 
removed to good advantage 
since in many Cases the flanges 
or angles of pieces of plate were 
bent over flat against them. 
So the oxy-acetylene torch was 
utilized as the most practical 
method of reducing the masses 
to scrap. 

An oxy-acetylene plant was 
specially mounted on a truck. 
One torch operator was em- 
ployed, and long lines of gas 
hose were provided to allow him 
sufficient freedom of movement 
about the wreckage to attack it 
from points of greatest conven- 
ience. As fast as the pieces of 
steel of suitable size for hand- 


AND HIS MAC 


HINES 





A MECHANICAL 
THAT DOES THE WORK OF MANY MEN IN FILLING TRENCHES AFTER 


THE LAYING OR 


REPAIRING OF 


TAMPER 


UNDERGROUND PIPES 











WORKMEN'S QUARTERS ON TOP OF A DITCH DIGGER 


THEY ARE LIGHTED BY 


ELECTRICITY AND WILL 


ACCOMMODATE 


EIGHT MEN 
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ling were cut out by 
the torch, they were 
loaded on flat cars 
for transportation to 
the mills. 


CASTING A CON- 
CRETE BRIDGE 


VER the 

Miles River 

at Easton, 
Md., there has re- 
cently been com- 
pleted a _ concrete 
bridge, 1,075 feet 
long, which was cast 
60 miles away in 
Baltimore in 460 
pieces, most of which 
weighed about 10 
tons. The casting 
was done in Balti- 
more because the 


materials, labor, and 
machinery could be 


handled to better 
advantage at a plant 
located there. 

The massive floor 
slabs, 204 of them, 
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BRINGING UP WRECKAGE 
TO BE CUT INTO STEEL-MILL SCRAPS BY AN OXY- 
ACETYLENE FLAME 


_ cast 


each about 20 feet 
long, 5 feet wide, and 
18 inches thick, and 
the piles, of which 
there were 158, vary- 
ing in length from 38 
to 64 feet, were cast 
one directly upon 
another and so close 
together that the 
sides touched. To 
an uninformed spec- 
tator it would ap- 
pear that nothing 
was being accom- 
plished but to make 
one big pile of con- 
crete grow, hope- 
lessly cemented to- 
gether. But the 
engineer knew that if 
only every other 
block in a layer was 
at the same 
time, then allowed to 
harden a couple of 
days and covered 
with a thin film of 
erease, the succeed- 
ing blocks and layers 
could be cast be- 








SAWING A GIANT'S RIBS WITH FLAME 





A WORKMAN CUTTING WRECKAGE OF A STEEL STEAMSHIP INTO SCRAP WITH AN OXY-ACETYLENE TORCH 
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A CONCRETE BRIDGE THAT WAS BUILT IN SECTIONS 
THE UNITS OF ITS CONSTRUCTION ARE SHOWN IN PLACE AND ARE BEING JOINED BY POURED CONCRETE 


tween and upon the first without trouble. — sites of the piers to determine the depth to 
When the time for removal came, they — the rock on which the piles were required to 
lifted apart much like caramels 
off a paraffined paper in a candy 
box. In still another section 
of the manufacturing yard in 
Baltimore, thin concrete side 
railings with ornamental facings 
were cast in specially lined 
wooden molds. 

When all was ready at the 
bridge site, a floating derrick 
lifted the ponderous blocks 
aboard, grappling them by small 
steel eyelets which had _ been 
provided in the top surface of 
each piece for the purpose. The 
piles had been arranged in their DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION OF THE BRIDGE 
casting block in order of length 
exactly corresponding to soundings that bear. The floor slabs had been arranged 
had been taken with boring machines at the __ in casting so that they came out of the cast- 








MAKING A CONCRETE BRIDGE FOR A CITY SIXTY MILES AWAY 
WORKMEN IN BALTIMORE MANUFACTURING THE SLABS FOR A BRIDGE AT EASTON, MD. 
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AN AEROPLANE THAT CARRIES SIXTEEN PASSENGERS 


THE HUGE BIPLANE INVENTED BY 


A RUSSIAN STUDENT, THAT HAS THE COMFORTS AND CARRYING CAPACITY 


OF A DIRIGIBLE BALLOON AND THE SPEED OF A FLYING MACHINE 


ing block in sets of four —a right, a left, 
and two centre slabs, which locked together 
to make up the bridge floor for one 20-foot 
span between the piers. 

After the piles were seated the piers were 
completed by casting a concrete cap over 
them, and then the floor slabs were swung 
into their resting places. A poured con- 
crete joint between the slabs of the adjoin- 
ing spans, and the connection of the rail 
sections, then completed the bridge. 


A RUSSIAN “AIRBUS” 


HE enormous biplane invented 

by Igor Sikorsky, a Russian, has 

carried sixteen passengers and a 
pilot on a short flight, and eight passengers 
and a pilot ona flight that lasted two hours 
and six minutes. The wings spread 114 
feet, and the body and tail are 60 feet 
long. Besides the pilot’s quarters the 
“airbus” contains an observation balcony, 
a wash room, and an enclosed passengers’ 





cabin that is lighted by electricity, heated 
by gas, and furnished with chairs. 

The machine is driven by four 100-horse- 
power motors, and with this power supply 
has been driven at a speed of sixty-six 
miles an hour. But the inventor's designs 
call for a fifth motor, which will probably 
increase this speed. Each motor can be 
started independently of the others, and 
all are controlled from the driver’s seat 
by compressed air. 

The great spread of the wings increases 
the lifting power of the machine. The 
airbus, empty, weighs 8,250 pounds, and 
it has carried more than a ton of additional 
weight. This carrying capacity makes 
the airbus of great utility in war. The 
Russian Government has ordered four 
more biplanes of this type for the use of 
the army. This order is part of Russia’s 
large increase in aéronautical equipment, 
which already includes more than 300 
aéroplanes and which will be increased by 
1,000 more aéroplanes within two years. 











































